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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



The first part of this little collection contains 
some specimens of the present Cornish provincial 
dialect, which is but little known out of the county ; 
and even there is gradually wearing away in the 
towns ; and is scarcely to be heard in its full richness, 
except in the mining districts, or in the parts most 
remote from traffic and intercourse with strangers. 
To be properly appreciated it should be heard, being 
accompanied by a peculiar intonation or singing 
accent; a species of recitative, which has rather a 
pleasing effect, though it may render the dialect less 
intelligible to those unaccustomed to it. 

It is quite distinct from the antient Cornish 
language, which was a dialect of the Celtic, and very 
similar to the Welch. This has been obsolete as a 
living language for some centuries. Andrew Borde, 
a physician in the time of Henry VHIth, says : " In 

B 
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2 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Cornwal is two speches, the one is naughty Englyshe, 
and the other is Cornyshe speche. And there be 
many men and women the which cannot speake one 
worde of Englyshe, but all Cornyshe." This implies 
that the Cornish was then no longer the general 
language of the country. Carew, in his Survey, 1602, 
writes: "Most of the inhabitants can no word of 
Cornish, but very few are ignorant of the English, 
though they sometimes affect to be." Norden, 
whose survey of the county was written about 1584, 
says : €e Of late the Cornishe men haue muche con- 
formed themselues to the vse of the Englishe tounge, 
and their Englishe is equall to the beste, especially 
in the easterne partes ; euen from Truro eastwarde 
it is in manner wholy Englishe. In the weste parte 
©f the countrye, as in the hundreds of Penwith and 
Kerrier, the Cornishe tounge is moste in vse 
amongste the inhabitantes, and yet (whiche is to be 
marueyled) thowgh the husband and wife, parentes 
and children, master and seruantes, doe mutually 
comunicate in their natiue language, yet ther is none 
of them in manner but is able to conuers with a 
straunger in the Englishe tounge, vnless it be some 
obscure people that seldome conferr with the better 
sorte : but it seemeth that in few yeares the Cornishe 
language wilbe by litle and litle abandoned." Scawen, 
towards the latter part of the 17th century, states, 
that Mr. Francis Robinson of Landewednack, (the 
parish at the Lizard) had recently preached a sermon 
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in Cornish, as being the language best known to his 
auditory; but this was in a remote part of the 
county, having little communication with others, 
and he is said to have been the last person who 
preached in Cornish; Scawen adds, that an old 
woman had died about two years before at the great 
age of 164, who could scarcely speak anything but 
Cornish ; but he says, that the old language was, in 
general, quite extinct. Ray, in 1662, says, that Mr. 
Dicken Gwyn was considered the only person who 
could write in the Cornish language, that few of the 
children could speak it, and that it would soon be 
lost. Hals, in the beginning of last century, re- 
marks, that the old Cornish tongue was retained in 
the parish of Feock, till about 1640, and that Mr. 
William Jackman the Vicar, was obliged to ad- 
minister the sacrament in that tongue, because the 
old people did not well understand English. It had 
probably ceased to be generally spoken in the county 
prior to the time of Henry the VIHth; but a 
disquisition on this subject would scarcely be in 
character with the slight pretensions of this com- 
pilation. However, in the latter half of the past 
century, Dolly Pentreath is mentioned as the last 
person speaking this tongue; but as there is no 
account from any person well skilled in the subject, 
particularizing her idiom, it may have been only a 
very broad provincial dialect, intermixed with much 
of the ancient language, which, with a stranger, 
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might have passed for old Cornish.* About the 
same time, or but a few years previous, two other 
old women are mentioned, (Jane Cock, and Jane 
Woolcock) who were conversant with the language. 
Dolly Pentreath died in 1778, aged 102, and as 
she, at all events, has the reputation of being the last 
speaker of ancient Cornish, her portrait taken from 
a cotemporary print, appears as our frontispiece.f 
An engraving of her is also given in Cyrus Redding's 
illustrated Cornwall, a book which every admirer of 
the county should have. The modern provincial 
dialect contains many Cornish words, and also several 
Saxon terms now in general obsolete, but which were 
in common use about the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and may be found in Shakespere, and cotemporary 
writers. 

Of the provincial specimens, numbers 2 and 7 
were written by Mr. Fox, about 50 years since; 
number 7 has been printed in three or four works. 
No. 4 has been printed in Polwhele's History of 
Cornwall, and No. 3 was privately printed by the 
late D. Gilbert. A version of the Barley Mow Song 
is in ChappelPs valuable and interesting collection of 
National English Airs ; that now given, is as sung at 

* See a paper by Dairies Barrington in Arcbcologia, vol. 3, for an 
account of Dolly. 

f See Lluyd's Archseologia Britannica, Pryce's Cornish Grammar, 
and tbe Creation of the World, with Noah's Flood, and Mount Calvary, 
edited by the late Davit s Gilbert, Pres. R. S. for Specimens of ancient 
Coruish. 
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Harvest time, and other rural meetings in the West. 
No. 9 is a familiar specimen of telling a story in a 
moderated dialect. The Christmas plays are still acted 
in Cornwall, and the editor has given one out of 
several variations in his possession. 

The second part contains some pieces connected 
with Cornwall though not in the dialect. The Furry- 
day Song, is sung annually on the morning of the 
8th of May, at Helstone, where an antient custom is 
kept up, for all ranks to dance through the streets to 
a peculiar tune ; each class forming its distinct set, 
and fade-ing through the town with great spirit. 
The origin of this custom is unknown, and it would 
be curious to ascertain when and why the first Furry- 
day was kept. Many theories have been started on 
the subject, and if we had at work for us the intelli- 
gence in these matters of a Crofton Croker it might 
perhaps have been discovered. Some have derived it 
from the Floralia ; D.Gilbert from " foray/' supposing 
it to be in commemoration of some victory over the 
Saxons ; but neither of these suppositions are pro- 
bable. It may have had rise from some of the May- 
day ceremonies, modified by local traditions. Cer- 
tain great feasts used to continue for several days, 
the first and the octave or last being more peculiarly 
days of rejoicing or solemnity. There is a tradition 
that St. Michael, the patron Saint of Helstone, made 
his appearance, or apparition as it is called, on the 
8th of May, at St. Michael's Mount, on a rock called 
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his chair.* This may have been a reason for making 
the octave of the May feast, or 8th of May, a marked 
day at Helstone, and when May-day festivities became 
obsolete here, as elsewhere, the Furry-day continued 
to be observed, as at this present time, with much zeal 
and enjoyment. A description of the cnstom may be 
found in the various county histories, but a singular 
mistake occurs throughout, by adapting the song to 
the dance tune. It is sung to an old tune, or chant, 
as old perhaps as the custom. It must have puzzled 
the first adapter to make the song fit the dance, and 
to prevent further difficulty the real tune is given at 
the end of the book. The next song was made when 
Sir Jonathan Trelawney Bart, then Bishop of Bristol 
(afterwards of Winchester) was committed to prison 
with other prelates in 1688, for his defence of the 
Protestant religion; it is printed in D. Gilbert's paro- 
chial History of Cornwall. The legend of St. Keyne's 
Well appears from the songs, of which the first is 
from Carew, and the other by the lamented Southey. 
Norden, in his survey, calls it, "A spring rising 
under a tree of a moste straunge condition, for 
beynge but one bodie, it beareth the braunches of 4 
kindes, oke, ashe, elme, and withye." The song of 
John Dory, is in Chappell's collection, and also in 

* Not the celebrated chair, whereiu the male or female (and bold 
must she be) who Bits, is to rule after marriage : which is the remains 
of an old stone lanthorn, outside the top of the tower of the castle, with- 
out support for the feet. 
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Deuteromelia, 1611. Carew says, " one Nicholas, 
sonne to a widdow, neere Foy, is deskanted upon, in 
an old three mans songs, namely, how he fought 
brauely at sea, with John Dory (a Genowey as I 
conjecture) set forth by John the French king, and 
(after much bloudshed on both sides) tooke, and slew 
him, in reuenge of the great rauine, and crueltie, which 
he had forecommitted, vpon the Englishmens goods 
and bodies." The family of Nicolas are distin- 
guished in our naval annals to the present day. "The 
Duke of Cornwall's Daughter," (being the history of 
fair Sabrina, and the subject of one of the doubtful 
plays attributed to Shakespere ;) and " The Stout 
Cripple of Cornwall," are from Evans's old Ballads. 
The account of the Squab Pie, was written it is said 
by a gentleman of Bodmin. The next song is from 
Deuteromelia, it is probably little known, and is 
inserted from its similarity to the "Barley Mow" 
song. The Fisherman's letter, from Archaeologia, 
vol. 5, is given as a short specimen of the old Cornish 
tongue. The last piece in the collection is curious, 
and has not been noticed by any of the numerous 
writers on Cornwall ; but it is uncouth in form, and 
will scarcely repay the trouble of perusal. It is writ- 
ten by Andrew Borde an eccentric physician in the 
timeof Henry the 8th, and is printed in his Introduction 
to Knowledge, a work now not often met with. He 
does not seem to have understood the Cornish cha- 
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racter, or it has changed since his time, for it is well 
known, that there is not a more intelligent or respect- 
able set of men in the kingdom than the Cornish 
miners, and hospitality is one of the characteristics of 
the county. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF JAN TRENOODLE'S 

FAMILY, 

WROTE BY HIS-SELF PROM FAMILY PAPERS. 



The havage of my family, wain't be easy for to find 
'mong the County Histories ; though et oft for to be, 
as the antiquity of et es very auntient. I have heerd 
the ould saw, 

«« When William the Conqueror did come, 
Quarme, Cruis, and Crocker were at home." 

and have seen en a play-writen book, « the Slys are 
no rogues Look in the chronicles, we came in with 
Richard Conqueror." Now we was at hoam long 
afore them Conquerors corned, and have ben very 
much at hoam ever sence. But, we be fine and ould, 
sure enough, and doesn't mind them as takes from 
the Normans, or King Arthur, or Jack the Giant 
Killer, or who was at the fight agen Julius Caesar 
when he corned across from France 'bout the oyster 
fishery.* 

* The value of the English pearls is said to have been one induce- 
ment for Caesar's invasion.— Ed. 

B 2 
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The Trenoodles was well to do as long agone as 
one thousand and one hundred years before the Chris- 
tian aera ; for, about this time, the grand wrestling 
bout corned off at the Hoe at Plemouth, between 
Corinaeus, and Gog-magog, when Corinaeus thra^d 
his man by a Cornish hug (then first found out by he), 
and gived his name to Cornwall, which were the prize 
as they wrastled for. 

Gog-magog, were so bedoled, and so sheamed at 
being beat, that he dedn't live long after, and leav'd 
two sons who divided hes name between them, and 
was afterwards great figurs up along en the town-hall 
to Lunnun church-town. One of the Trenoodles 
were a stickler at this here match, of which there 
used for to be a sketch like cut into the turf at the 
Hoe, but which the Prime Menister allowed to be put 
upon by the Cetadel, when et were built. How- 
somdever et might be found agen ef the Archaeolo- 
gists (I took'd that word from prent) would ax the 
Queen to lev some of the buildins and the ramparts 
to be digg^ away, which too wedn't a cost much ef 
the sogers was to help them. Corinaeus, gived Tre- 
noodle as a keepsake, a handsome silver skewer, in 
reward for his services; with hes coat of arms* 
engraved on et, and a fitty inscription, which caa'nt 

• This shews the bearing of arms to be of much older date than 
is generally supposed. In further proof of this, authentic coats of 
arms of Adam, Shem, Ham, Japhet, and the three Kings of Cologne, 
&c. may be seen iu some of the manuscripts in the British Museum. 

Ed. 
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now be read ; and the family have kept their silver 
skewer through weal and woe* ever sence. At 
this here time too he gived us the Barton of 
Trenoodle, which have ben our own fee down to 
this present time ; and we shall be proud to shaw 
the ould plaace weth ets gothic punnion ends, 
and auntient tapestry and painted winders to any 
straunge antiqueerians. We've also a got a chayney 
was sal boul gived by Corinaeus, which I heerd tell 
were formerly his tea-cup, and there is a piece of 
writen weth et to say that et es curus because it do 
shaw, that one Lady Rowena wern't the first who 
drink'd the wasseL Now our papers don't say much 
for a pure spur after this, untell Julius Caesar corned 
as I tell'd afore 'bout the oysters and other things ; 
and then one of the family were Adjutant of the Cor- 
nish militia ; and we still do have hes commission 
weth tne sign manual of the Lord Leftenant or Duke 
of Cornwall of that time, which do seem for all the 
world like as the mark of the four fingers and 
thoomb. En good King Arthur's time we was agen 
to work, but we got to writen now more than fightin ; 
'xcept one as was officer in the Tintagel light horse, 
and so was a paart of the garrison of thickey impreg- 
nable and unaccessible castle. But the head of the 
Trenoodles at this time, were a great poet to the king, 
and ded put ento verse powers of things about him 
and what he did say and do. 

* A cockney asked if this should not be through veal and teau. 
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Our auncestor Necholas Trenoodle did go with the 
ambassy from King Edward Confessor to William 
the Conqueror when he were Duke of Cornwall ; and 
his picter do appear in the tapestry up to Bayew 
church-town. We've also a got hes feace 'pon the 
back of an ould armed-cheer, which were worked by 
some young lady of William's court, between whom 
and Necholas our papers do say as there was some 
love passages, which do mean, I am tould, that they 
keep'd company together, and indeed they was wedded 
afterwards. 

When Edward the third corned to be king, he 
gived hes warrant for the head of our family for he 
and his heirs to provide night-caps for the Kings of 
England ef so be they corned ento Cornwall ; and he 
also gived he leave to keep hes head coverM before 
the King, which the Newspapers ded say 'twere 
because he ded have a sore head, but that were a 
stram. In the hubbub made by Perkin Warbeck 
when he made wise the Crown were his, we refused 
to give he a night-cap, and tookM paart with the King- 
In the riots of 1550 howsomdever the husband of one 
of the family were charged with having joined the 
rioters (which he hadn't a done) and he were hanged 
with many more of hes comraades by one Sir A. 
Kingston. Hes wife, when she heerd of hes going 
to be took'd to the 'sizes ded think to go for to ax 
hem to be let off, but she had jist a got a brand new 
French hood, which was then the fashons, and spent 
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so long before the glass to make herself look fitty and 
braave, and her opinion were so long suspended as to 
the best coose, that when she corned her husband 
were suspended too. She did afterwards get into 
difficulties herself, because she were heerd say of 
Queen Elizabeth jist about the time that she scared 
away the Spanjards armadillo from her Tilbury, that 
her dress were partly ruff, but her temper were 
rougher. 

During the fight with ould Oliver Cromwell, the 
Trenoodles,like the greater paart of the Cornish gentle- 
folks took sides with the King ; 66 by means whereof," 
(as one of our papers do say) they was treated very 
cavalierly by the round-heads when they'd a got the 
upper hand ; but when Charles the second corned 
over, he gived them in reward for their services, 
several large promises, and two small spaniels. 

When I were a boy I were put to grammar school, 
and were thoft to be pretty 'cute at book learning 
by my own family. I now amuses myself by col- 
lecting and writing of what they do call fugitive 
pieces, p'raps because no one do seem to care 
much about them ; and then I do write too by way of 
change some things for the many societies I do hear 
of up to Lunnun when they likes for to have them 5 
and am now a getting forward with what my neybors 
do say goes braave and suant in the way of learning, 
to shaw that the moor-stone posts which es stickM 
up en so many of the fields in Cornwall was put up 
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by the Druids theyselves, and not (as some do say) 
in our times, for the cattle to scratch themselves agen. 
I do think also seriously of writing some works of a 
light and popular sort ; or some of what a friend of 
mine do call, the mysterious, and terrible-horrible 
school, (books of easy virtue) ; or some Cornish tales, 
but though I do find it easy to think about it, yet 
someways I caan't get beyond my thoughts all to 
once. Well then, says I, thof I bean't yet well 
knowM as a book writer, I've a got the same means 
as other folks. Ef I were to go and sit down, and 
jist write what people do say and do and describe 
things and plaaces as they may be seen any day in 
natur, and that is all that Scott and Dickens and 
some others do do ; why, says I to myself shouldn't 
I write so well as they. I do hear tell that Dickens 
do put down fine and braave thoughts in fine and 
braave words sure enough ; but ef I were axed why 
I hadn't a done the same, I'm sure then I couldn't 
tell the reason why, though 'fath and sure I havn't 
tried. They do say, that Dickens like Scott is famous 
all over Europe, and that even the Toorks has got a 
plaace they calls " Boz for us" 

Well, I am glad for to prent this here little book, 
because it took'd me up along to Lunnun, where I got 
a friend to help in the dictsnary and some other paarts. 
I corned up along to Bristol by Steam-boat, which 
were making a nice coose, but I had heerd they was 
bedecked with flags, which was not the case, as they 
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was bedecked with planks. The Great Western road up 
to Lunnun were fine and pleasant, I heerd a comraade 
say, 'twere quite matter of raillery. I were purely- 
glad for to see the Queen and Prince Albert and our 
little Duke of Cornwall with 'em. But, we oft not to 
be surprised at having of a good Queen, as we've ben 
waiting a long time for her ; and have ben singing 
to every king for the laast two hundred years — 

" Send him Victorias 
Happy and glorious 
Long to reign o'er us." 

So lev us " One and all" finish the verse — 

«< God save the Queen." 
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Dost thee knaw, Sos, Pve ben up to Lunnun church- 
town? 

A fine passel of things I seed theere to put down. 
Were I sliced ento shvers so thin as a straw, 
I cud na tell thee haalf the braave things as I saw. 
Why, now, what do'ee thenk ? they've got timberen 
roaads, 

Which es fitty at times, but for quilkins, and toaads ; 
Pure sport for tom-toddies, or a padgitepooe : 
And when et do come, cheel, but a bit of a skew, 
Why the rain et do make em so slippy, and slottery, 
*Tes no wonder they hosses, do get stogged, or trot 
awry. 

Then the Cabs as they caalls 'em, keeps pooten about, 
Like an Angletitch twisten etself en and out. 
And they 'Busses of which then, plase sure, there's a 
mort, 

Skeyse about like the bilers of ingines en sport. 
Well cheel, as for the shops I were quite en a maze, 
'Fath I ne'er seed sich beauties en all my boom 
daays. 

There es some with out-wenders as laarge as the 
housen, 

All prink'd oop so pridy, weth there picters, and 
cloase en. 
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And then, ef I ever ! sich fine tummals of cloam, 
They makes a scat marchant of they spaars up to 
hoam. 

For the maaids thee mays't see too sich nackins and 
gownds, 

And sich aperns and coats ; I'd as lieve as two 
pounds, 

That my wife bea'nt slocked in thickey notions to see, 
For my fangings wud look scoy and wished ef so be. 
Shelve jist caal'd me a cropeing timdoodle i'facks, 
'Caase of cuyn I ded gev her less than she ded axe. 
Then plase sure, there's no cause to be creening, or 
dreuling, 

Be bedoled weth the rheumatiz, roadling, or puling. 
For there's doctors as pomsters all sorts of diseases : 
Thee art paltcht oop quite braave like whenever thee 
pleases. 

What's the odds, if thee'rt scat all abroad ? 'tes a 
pity, 

But en few hours vallee, thee'rt flam new, and fitty. 
And then as to their saaves they's got sich a com- 
mand on, 

They clopping like corns, ha'nt a foot left to stand on. 
Thee'st be sure that I went for to see they play- 
actors, 

And they told I they shaw'd some famousest carac- 
turs. 

I caan't tell'ee the neame, but once there corned en 
A fellor weth breeches and weth coat all of tin. 
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Then they caal'd him a goast, and they made wise to 
staart : 

For a buch-a-boo thof he ded seem cruel smaart. 
And a comraade en black weth the shivers were took, 
And he squinnied, tell I were nigh shrimmed weth 
es look ; 

Thrawed es hat on the planchen, and ded kicky 
rayther, 

Then next he corned out, " How do'ee fadge royal 
feyther? 

Why's thee en sich a takeing ? things doesn't seem 
suant," 

Says the goast, " Ooncle Clodgy's ben playen the 
truant, 

He gove me a scat en the chacks for the nonce, 
Then wethout being caal'd out, he ded marry to once 
Your mother ; because why, I were parfectly dead, 
And it were all along of that whap en the head. 
But, I telPee what, Sos, dont'ee lev hem alone." 
" Why plase sure then I wain't," said es cheeld with 
a groan ; 

That's es comraade, 'twere Hamlet I mind were es 
naame, 

And he tarvied about, and sed 'twere a big sheame. 
Well then, down a great shaaft goes the man in latteen, 
As et were the man Ingine, up to Tresavean. 
Then Hamlet hisself did fetch about like one mazed ; 
Drove a maiden, weth whom he keeped company, 
crazed : 
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And sent she to Passon, for a nun ef so be, 
'Caase he cudn't afford for to have none of she. 
The young 'oman herself en a pond were found dead, 
And the Crowner's 'quest vardict said, she were 
drownded. 

At laast corned ould Ooncle, and a skrimmage and 
strow ; 

And they all thraw*d each other, so ended that show. 
Then a passel of maidens corned en to the pleace, 
Each so smaart thee caan't think, weth a pure 

roagish feace : 
And beginn'd for to skeyce and to fade so friskis, 
Why they seemed to my mind like a passel of piskeys, 
But their coats was so short — I'm asheamed — why I 

sees — 

As far — 'es I ded 'fath — auh ! — quite up to the knees. 
Sich a guakum were I, that I first turned my feace, 
But were forced to turn back, to make sure 'twere 
the caase, 

And then to be sure 'twere a cruel fine shew ; 
Dontfee laugh — 'tes the dauncing I means, thee do 
knaw. 

'Fore the parlement numbers the next day I goes, 
To tell 'pon the rail-roaads, what so be I suppose. 
From St. Joost to the Loggan's one thee'st may 
depend, 

Weth a braanch to Tol Pedn, and one to Laand's 
End. 
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What powers of folks sure, there corned in to gaape, 
I were squabb'd 'gen the durnes, I were en a fine 
shaape ; 

Sich pocks and sich touzing, and when I had scrouged 
en, I 

Seed the pleace jist about wern't so laarge as my 
linney. 

Well, when I fetched en too, sich a scavel and gow 
I ne'er heerd afore sure, why possed oop en a row 
Was a score or some counsellors, all en discoose, 
And a josing, and tearing, and making good coose. 
About some'at they was so polrumptuous got, 
Ef haalf sed two was two, t'other haalf sed 'twas not. 
Well they argufied then, ef the roaad were but 
maade, 

There wud be there for sarten, a pure stem of traade, 
And began for to axe of my comraades and I, 
To tell up all they things, we thoft wud be carr'd by. 
All the cotches, the wains, and the butts, all the 
gaffers, 

And the gammers, the childer, the hosses, the 
yeffers ; 

And sich mashes of turmits, and tubbans, and turves, 
Fish, poltaties, and straungers, (which laast they 
observes 

Will en scools be like pilchers,) the scaal milk, and 
veers, 

Moils, poldavy, tin-stuff, copper ore, and mabyers, 
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With carts, Bal-girls, and gooses, and appuls, and 
cows. 

Why they ouft to count choughs too and padgetepows. 
Then they thoft et a pity rail-roaads was not maade, 
Thof 'twere not for their fangings they cried up that 
traade. 

Ef they tried for to slock us, 'twere all for the best, 
And our fortins was maade, ef our cuyn we ded Vest. 
Now I warny that there might be all pure and fitty, 
Ef so be I were to the purvisioned committee ; 
But then, doubting says I, thickey might be the 
caase, 

'Tes well for to fetch hoam, and lev out from this 
plaace. 

Then they some'at commerced about stags and stag- 
nation, 

% And that ef we was stagg'd 'twere for good of the 
naation. 

But 'twud busy a long score of laayers, I telPee, 
To rise some of they rail-roaads, to fatch any vallee. 



SAUNDRY KEMPE, and MALL TRELOARE. 



*Twas kendle teening when jung Mall Treloare, 
Trudg'd hum fram Bal fram bucking copper ore ; 
Har clathing hard and rough, black was har eye, 
Har faace and arms like stuff fram Keryer Kye. 
Full but she mit jung Saundry Kempe, who long 
She had been token'd to, come fram Ding Dong, 
Hes jacket wet, hes faace rud like hes beard, 
And thro* hes squarded hat ees heer appeared. 
She sed, " Ah ! Kempe I thoft of thee well'eer, 
Thee's knaw that daay we wor to Bougee-heere. 
That daay with caakes and ale by three o'clock 
Thee stuft ma sa, I jist e*en crak't ma clock. 
Jue sed to me, thee may'st depend tha life, 
I love thee Mai, and thee shust be ma wife. 
And to ma seeming *tes good le'ma knaw, 
Whether thy words wor all en jeast or na." 

Saundry, Why, truly Mall, I like a thing ded saay, 
That I wed hav thee next Chewidden daay : 
But, sence that time, I like a thing ded heer, 
Thee wort weth some one down, Mall, I knaw weer ; 
And that as how jue went in theer to drink 
Now, es that fitty Mally what dost think ? 

Mally. Od rat thy body, Saundry, who sed so? 
Now fath and trath, I'll knaw before I go, 
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Do le'ma knaw tha Glassenbury Dog. 

Saundry. Why then, Crull sed, jue wor down to 
Wheel bog 

Weth hem and Tubban, and ded maake some tricks, 
By dabbing claay at jungsters maaking bricks ; 
And that fram theer jue went to Afe way ouse, 
And drinkt some lecker, Mall, now that's down souse : 
And that jue to hem like a thing ded saay, 
Jue wed hav hem and I met go away. 

Mally. I tell tha Loaber so ! I to Wheel bog ! 
Ml skat es chacks the emprent saucy dog ; 
Now, hire ma Saundry Kempe, now fath and sole 
Ef tha arn't hastis thee shust hire tha hole. 
Fust jue must knaw 'tes true as thee art theer, 
Ant Blanch and I went to Gulzinny Fear. 
Who overtook't us in tha doosty road, 
In cummin hoam, but Crull, tha clopping toade. 
Ses him to Ant, " What cheer, then Blanch, what 
cheer ! 

Jue maad good coose, suppoe jue ben to Fear." 
" Why es," saays Ant, " ben theer a pewer spur, 
I wedn't gone ef knaw'd had ben so fur, 
I bofl a peer of shoes for Sara's cheeld." 
By this time look we cam jist by tha feeld, 
We went to climber *pon the timbren stile : 
Ha keept es eye tho* 'pon me all the while. 
Sez hem to Ant then, " Who es this bra maid ? 
Cum tha waist along, why dostn't be afraaid. 
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Then mur'd my side terrectly like a thing, 

And pull'd ma mantle and ha tucket ma ching. 

" How ar'ry jung umraan," sez a, " how dost do ?" 

Sez I, " Jue saucy dog what's that to jue ? 

Pray keepe jure roaade, or else thee*s hav a slap/' 

Then he footched some grat big doat figs in my lap, 

So then I thoft as a had been so kind, 

A mite go by Ant Blanch, ef 'ad a mind : 

And so a ded, and took't Ant Blanches arm, 

" Areer !" sed hem, " I dedn't thoft no harm." 

So then Ant Blanch and hem ded talk and jeast, 

'Bout dabbing claay and bricks at Perranfeast. 

Savndry. Ah, hah! then Mall, 'twas theer tha 
dabbed tha claay, 

Mally. Please father, Kempe, 'tes true what I do 
saay; 

And hire ma naw, please sure, a dedn't budge 
From Anty's arm, till jist this side Long brudge. 
And then sez him to Ant, " Shall we go in 
To Afe way ouse, and hav a dram of gin 
And trecle mix't, depend al do es good, 
Taake up the swet, and set terites the blood." 
So Ant ded saay, sich things she dedn't chuse, 
And squeazed my arm, and like a thing refuse. 
So when we past along by Wheel bog moor, 
A jumpt behind and pack't es into door. 
A call'd for gin, and brandy too I think ; 
He clunk't the brandy, we tha gin ded drink, 
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And wen a wished good nite, as es tha caase, 
A kisst Ant Blanch, and e'sn jist tutch'd my faace. 
Now, Saundry Kempe, theer's nothing sure in this 
To my mind then, that thee shust take amiss. 

Saundry, No fath then, Mall, ef this es all and true 
I shud have done the same, ef I was jue. 

Matty. Nex time in eny ouse I see or heer am 
I'll down upon the planching, rat am teer am, 
And will so poam am 

Saundry. Hush now, Mally, hush, 

Our Kepen's theer, es jist by thicky bush. 
And as es heer so close along tha waay, 
I wedn't wish a knaw'd what we do saay. 
But jet I dedn't care now, fath and sole, 
Ef so be Kepen was to hire tha hole. 
How ar'ry, Kepen, war be going so fast ? 
Jue are dreeving hoam suppose, jue are in sich haste. 

Captain. Whoo's that then, Saundry, art'en thee 
ashamed, 

To coosy so agen ? thee west be blamed 
Ef thee stays heer all nite to prate with Mall. 
When *tes thy cour, thee west'en com to Ball. 
And thee art a lobba now, I tell tha so, 
I'll tell the owners, ef thee duss'en go. 

Saundry. Why, harky, Kepen, dont'ee skoal pon I, 
Tutch pipe a crum, jull knaw tha reason why. 
Cousin Mall and I been courting 'bout afe aeer ; 
Hold up tha head, Mall, don't be shamed, dost heer ? 

c 
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And Crull one daay maad greef 'twixt I and shee, 
And hem shall smurt fort now I swear by G. 
A toald ma lies so round as eny cup, 
Now Mall and I hav mit we'eve made it up, 
So Kepen that's tha waay I stopt I wow. 

Captain. Ah hah ! I dedn't giss tha cause jest now. 
But, what dost think of that laast stun of ore ? 

Saundry. Why, pewer keenly gossan, Kepen, 
shure. 

I bleeve that day, ef Franky's peere worn't drunk, 
We shud have pewer stuff too fram the lump. 
But theer 'tes al good time as people saay, 
The Slockan now han't thrown es fur awaay. 
So hope to have bra tummals soon to grass. 
How ded laast batch down to Jandower pass ? 

Captain. Why, hang jer body, Saundry, shud I 
stay. 

Thee's keep thy clacker going tell 'tes daay. 
Go, speak to Mally now, jue foolish tooade, 
I wish boath well, and now I'll keep ma rooad. 
Saundry. Good speed 'tye, Kepen, then I wish 'er 
well. 

Mall, weer art a, dussen a hire ma Mall ? 

Don't go awaay, why jue must think of this, 

Afore we part Mall, I must hav a kiss. 

She wiped her muzzle fram the mundic stuff. 

And he rubb'd his a little stain'd with snuff. 

Now theer, Mall, theer, good nitey, Mall, 'tes right 

To stop a crum. 

Mall. Good nitey, Kempe, good nite. 
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Tom. Wher* art a going, cousin Die? then so 

hastis Cheeld-Vean ? 
Die. Fatching home to church-town. Why I've 

ben into Preen. 
Tom. Hast a trath ! Why, what wast a doing in 
there ? 

Die. Thee mays't giss to the case, and thee know^st 

*tes Preen Fere. 
Tom. No please shore, then, I ded'end ef so be 
Pd a know^n et, 
IM a streevM to have sold thicey mare that Pve got. 
But dedVt fang, any money ? as a body may say. 
Die. Aye ! I fouched the rud gale and whit yeffer 
away. 

Sich powerful tummals of beastes was there, 
One cud gist e*ne scrduge room for to stond in the 
fere. 

Tom. But what dedst a make of the yeffer and 
cafe ? 

Die. Why I sould them please shore for three 
guineas and hafe. 
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Tom. Then shore to my seeming, twor money 
anow. 

But dest a mit as thee comst arra rud and whit 
cow? 

Die. Aye I zeed thicky cow thee bofst Friday wor 
sennet, 

For fifty odd shellings, of un Margery Bennet : 
A wor got as 'twor picking about on the rudge, 
Down by uncle Die Lugg's there by Ponds-a-Nooth 
Brudge. 

Tom. Tes the crookedest tod, Die, that ever thee 
see'st, 

For she skeses about like a thing that's possess't, 
Die. Take a pretty thick balch, Tom, and make 
her a span ; 

Then leave her jump hedges, as fast as she can. 
Tom. Fath Fll span her, and then if the boundses 
she break, 

Fll go dreeve her to market, and sell her next week. 
But deds't a buy any thing when thee wast in the 
Fere ? 

Die. Arrear, Pattic ! dest think Fm come leary 
from there ? 

In one marchant's shop I bestow'd, to be shore, 
In Poldavy and Linclath five shelling or more ; 
Besides, I've got ferrings and sweetmeats anow, 
Ef so be thee'st amind, thee shust have some to chow: 
Dest a like men with Ame-nuts or zeeds best inside ? 
For a whole hafe a pound I ashore thee I bide. 
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Tom. I thank thee — I'll take hafe a dozen, or so. 
But what hast a zeed ? — Tes so good for to know. 
Die. Why, the Mountebag Doctor, as the people 
do cale, 

Got a stonding poss'd up 'genst the market-house 
wale, 

And the man in the spiccaty jacket was there, 
And a made all the fun of the world in the Fere. 
While another man played on the music so good, 
I war murely ready to daunce where I stood. 

Tom. But dest buy any Mountebag's physic or not ? 

Die. Arrear, Pattick ! look here — zee, what tum- 
mal's I've got : 
Here es one for to cure zore legs and zore eyes, 
Thickey there en the bottle cures ev'ry disease, 
This here en the paper cures scaldings and burns, 
Thickey green as a lie, es to dreeve away corns. 

Tom. Shore I bleve they are mighty good med- 
sens as how, 
For I bofl some to Trura 'bout three years ago : 
And a cur'd Mally's leg when a rankled and swelled, 
And the back of the beast that war cruelly galed. 
But ded Merry-man strick up his outlandish games ? 

Die. Aye, a caled the poor Doctor a mashes of 
names ; 

And a made sickey hubbub as never was heard, 
About an ould codgar that had a gray beard, 
And as how that a horse once mistook it for hay, 
And had like to have snapt ale the chacks aun away. 
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Tom. Tes as well to go wemma and put home the 
cow, 

As to stond here a houlding a scavel-and-gow. 

Die. I wed go weth a Tom, cud I fittily stay, 
But the old peer of moiles hant been water'd to day : 
This morning I turn'd them ale into the craft, 
May be when 'tes durk they may fale in a shaft. 
Tes cuming ale durkish, or else I wud stay. 

Tom. Then I wish thee good night, ef thee west go 
away. 
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Job Munglar. Loard! Uncle Jan Trudle, dost a 

hire the news ? 
How belike we shall stompey in tembreen shoes ? 
For the Franchmen and Spangars be coaming they 

saey, 

For to carry us ale fram ould Ingland away. 

Jan Trudle. Hould tha toang, tha great Toatledum 
pattick of Newlyn 

What becaze the ould wemmen be dwaling and dril- 
ling 

And frightening one t'other with gobblin and goastes 
And a equaling " Tha Franchmen be got 'pon the 
coastes \" 

Shoar tha beestn'n sich a white liver^d saft-bak'd 
timdoodle, 

As to think they'll titch ground this'm side of the 
poodle. 

Noa — drat'em ? they weant bring thick noashion to 
bear, 

While there's bould Cornish curridge to give 'em a 
cheer. 

And trust me, Job Munglar, I'll weage my ould hat ! 
They have too much of slydom to venture 'pon that 
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Besides, ef they shud, as a body may saey, 
Dust a think that we'd let em goa deancing aweay ? 
Noa. — Fath ! thof I stand here so ould as thy vaa- 
ther, 

And thee and thy bastards all reckoned togeather ; 
Thof I'm laame in ma click-hand and blind 'pon one 

eye, 

Yet by gambers ! Jan Trudle would scoarn to fight 
shy, 

Or stand goggling for gapes like an owl at an eagle, 
Or yewlingjist ain like a Janny Tregeagle ! 
Noa — dust hire ma! Job Munglar, cheeld vean ! 
dest a hire ? 

There's noa mortal can saey I'm afeard to stand fire : 
And thee knast et for sartin as how and so be, 
When the marchants wor sheppin the bearley dest see, 
And we run'd off to Padsta, to nack their purceedings, 
Ded I mind the riat-act-man and es readings ? 
Noa — I caaPd out the hubbar — soa hard as I cud, 
And cried, stand to et boys for bearley or blood ! 
And when ale the soadgers ded loady their guns, 
I made tha purpoashals to doust 'am weth stoans. 
Soa we cobb'd et awaey jist like lyants and tygars, 
Till we made 'am at laste fale a snapping the trigars ; 
And drat ma ! Job Munglar ! I'm bould for to saey, 
That I stav'd down three rud coats so dead as a 
draey. 

But I scorn to stand speeching braggashans and soa, 
As all round the Bal here do very well knoaw. 
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Yet in caze, ef so be, as the Papishes coame, 
For to rouse us ale out fram our houzen and hoam, 
FU be cut up in slivers for meat for the croaws, 
Ef I doant slam this tamlyn souse into their joaws. 
Thof Fve been ever sense that I noozled the nepple, 
Durk as pitch a won side, and a hafe of a crapple, 
Yet Pve heart's-blood enow ef we chance to fale too't, 
For to murder five Franch and a Spangar to boot ! 
But et es noa moar likely to coam unto pass, 
Than thick moyle to fale taalking like Balaamses 
ass ! 

Job. Well ! that maey be thickey suppoashals of 
thine, 

But fath ! 'tes noa mazedish condudle of mine ! 
Noa — soa sartin as thickey there plaace es Kearn 
Braey, 

The Franchmen be coaming to car us awaey ; 
They've five hundred great ships, and a mashes of 
men, 

And sick powars of cannans, as never was sen ! 
But the worstests of ale (ses a man cum'd fram 
Famuth) 

They've swarM to burn ale from Tol Pedn to Pli- 
muth; 

And to force ale the people boath Christians and 
Jews, 

For to live upon quilkins and pagatepooes ; 

And moar too than thickey, they'll hitch in a roap 

Every soual that wean't pray to the Devel and Poap ! 

c 2 
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Thoaf I bean't quite soa rich like in cuyn as a squire, 
Yet I've some lettle cobshans, Jan Trudle, dest hire ? 
Soa, for doubting cheeld, lookey ! I've steevM at oak 
farm, 

And fast bind et, fast find et, wean't do one noa harm. 
Soa for doubting cheeld vean ! (as I tould thee afoar) 
I've a squadg'd et down ninety good fathums and 
moar. 

In a drang, where Ould Scratch, ef ha ever inclined et, 
Might sclau ale es claws off, afoar he wud find et. 
For the outlandish Pagans in caze they do landey ; 
Will go drifting for cuyn like excise-men for brandy ; 
But ef ever they smill out the pleace where I've 
poat et, 

May my corps like a pelchard be salted and goated ! 
Jan. Why thin zounds ! let am coam, ef so be 
they've a mind ! 

Thee hast shanks for to skeyce with the fardle be- 
hind, 

Thee mayest scamp with the wemmen and cheldren, 
thee goose ! 

And the oather gret gaukums that take the same coose : 
But let all the big thunderbolts up in the clouds 
Tumble down 'pon my body and squat am to 
jowds, 

May I broyl like grain-tin en a blowing-houze fire, 
'Tell I'm rud as the smith makes the pieces of ire ; 

I weBn'tbes hu t ded afoar any soup-meagar 
Shall slavify me like a blackey moor negar, 
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And make me eat quilkins and pagetepooes, 
And woorship the Devel, aod wear 'oaden shoes ! 
Noa, fath ! hy the spirit and soal of my body, 
I'd rather be toarn'd to a hoddymandoddy ! 
Doan't stand tha great lutterpooch ! chowing tha 
thumb, 

For they'll get a mayn dousting whenever they coam ! 
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As Tom was a walking one fine summer's morn, 
When the dazies and goldcups the fields did adorn ; 
He met cozen Mai, with the tub on her head. 
SaysTom, "Cosen Mai, thee might speak if you we'd." 

2. 

But Mai, stamp'd along, and appealed to be shy ; 
And Tom sing'd out, " Zounds, I'll knaw of thee why/' 
So back he tore a'ter in terrible fuss, 
And ask'd cozen Mai, " What's the reason of thus ?" 

3. 

" Tom Trelore," cried out Mai, " I'll nothing do wi'ee, 
Go to Fanny Trembath, she do knaw how I'm shy : 
Tom there's here f other daa, down the hill thou didst 
stap, 

And dWd a great doat fig in Fan Trembaa's lap." 

4. 

" Why Mai, cozen Mai," cried Trelore, " 'tes a shaame, 
Thee we'st leave me, and cry like I'd ca'ald thee bad 
naame, 

But, blame me, I'd heave thee stam bang in the detch, 
Ef the roads warn't so slottery, thee stramming young 
wretch. 
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5. 

" As for Fanny Trembaa, I ne'er talk'd with her twice, 
And giv*d her a doat fig they sure are so nice ! 
So, I'll tell thee, I went to the Fear t'other day, 
And the doat figs I boft, I saved them away." 

6. 

Says Mai, "Tom Trelore, ef that be the caase, 
May the Lord bless for ever thy sweet pretty faace, 
Ef thee'st give me thy doat figs thee'st boft in the 
Fear, 

Fie swear to thee now, thee shu'st marry me here." 
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Jan Knuckey were a miner bould 

As ever was to Bal, 
And cruel good cu'd wrastle too 

And thraw a tidy fall. 

When prink'd too en es Soonda* cloase 

He braave and proper seem'd, 
At Church too the base viol scraaped 

Until the great crowd screamM. 

Now, up along to Church-town lived 

A fine and thoomping daame 
She were pure stout, as were her poorse, 

Aunt Graacey were her naame. 

Now Graacey had for many years 

A little shop like keep'd 
Where things for ould and childer too 

Promiskusly was keep'd. 

Tea, doat figs, and poldavy too 
Cloam buzzas on the planching, 

ScaaPd cream, and crocks, and coajer's end, 
And apples ripe for scranching. 
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'Baccy, with cowals for the chowters, 
Saalt pilchers, and some 'taties, 

Eggs, clidgy, traade, and hoganbags, 
Gowks, sparables, and lattice. 

Aunt Graacey had some mabjers too, 
A pigVcrow and a midden, 

And sometimes sould a fine fat fowl, 
Sometimes the piggy-whidden. 

Some cobshans she'd a saaved away ; 

Jan hadn't a got none ; 
Yet, thof she were a titch too ould, 

He thoft they might be one. 

But Graacey were a keen chap too, 
She were no drumbledrane ; 

And weth her fangings or herself, 
To part she oedn't a meane. 

4 

Well Jan, he fetch'd es coorse one day 
To tell es mind to Graace, 

But when he got un ento doors 
She were not en the plaace. 

A kicklish fuss he heerd up stairs, 
And soon 'caase why he knew, 

The seeling being deef was scat 
And Graace fell halfway through. 
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fC What am I best to do ?" says Jan, 

" She es no pedn-paly ; 
She caan't scrouge through, she'll sure be squab Vd, 

She do make bad coose raally." 

At last she squeedg'd and pooted through, 

Flopt on the taable there, 
And over-thraw*d as she fall'd down 

A hepping-stock and cheer. 

The cream were scud, the pilchers squash'd, 

Some Haties were mash'd quite, 
Jan 'gen the winder joomp'd back mazed 

And crazed a squeer outright. 

At length she sot herself to rights 

And made the plaace look titty, 
'Twere plase sure en a cruel shaape, 

Et raally were a pity. 

Then Knuckey rubb'd es hat all round, 

And squinnied on the flure, 
Next thraVd es eyes about the shop, 

And then agen the doore. 

" Arrear ! Aunt Graace, how ar'ee then ? 

I wish thee bean't abruis'd, 
Thee down along ded'st come to shop 

By roaad that esn't used. 
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" 'Tes boostering work, to make good coose, 
Weth shanks on nothing dancing 

I thoft the punnion-end were in, 

When thee pooted through the planching." 

" Now, hould tha tongue, thee lutter-pouch, 

Pm quite bedoled and frighted ; 
I knocked ma cheens agen the scoanse," 

Says Grace, " when I alighted." 

Says Jan, " It were an awkward cant, 

But don't be creening pray ; 
And lev us quat while thee dost hear 

What Fve a got to say : 

" That there is this, I do'ee love, 

When shall us be axed out ? 
Lev you and I keep company — " 

Graace givM un then a clout. 

" Thee mazedish moile ! thee dreuling dog 

Thee quilkin ! thee timdoodle ! 
I be axed out ! keep company ! 

Get thee to doors, thee noodle. 

" Thee lobbar, thee art totting 'fath, 

Sich imperance I ne'er seed ; 
What, give my cobshans up to thee ! 

Be Mistress Jan endeed !" 
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" Auh ! skid the wheel," than Jan ded cry, 

" And dont'ee drive so forthy, 
Lev's screedle o'er the fire a bit, 

I knaw thee'st find me worthy. 

(t Now lev us have no fussing more 

And doant'ee tak't amiss 
Ef that I ax before we parts 

A little crum of kiss." 

But Graacey's bristles now was up, 

She scat and poot by turns, 
Then cotch'd un by the scuff oPs neck 

And footched un through the durnes. 

The coose of love et hav been said 

Do seldom suant run, 
Ef en soome caases et may be 

Jan Knuckey's wasn't one. 



GRACEY PENVEOR AND MALLY 

TREVISKEY. 



Gracey. 'Fath and trath then I bleeve in ten 
parishes round, 
Sich a roag, sich a vellan es not to be found. 

Matty. What's the fussing, An Gracey, long weth 

a cheel vean ? 
Gracey. A fussing aketha, od splet es ould breen, 
Our Martin's come hum, cheeld, so drunk as a baist, 
And so cross as the gallish from Perranzan Veast, 
A cum in a totterin, a cussing, and sweering, 
So hard as the Stompses a tarving and teering. 
Mally. Never mind it, An Gracey, you poat 'un 
to bed, 

A'l sleap all the likur away from es head. 

Gracey. Pd not go anes en to gat the King's 
crown, 

For a sweers ef I spake to en, a'l clave ma skull 
down, 

That never in all tha boarn days, fath and shore, 
Did'st behold sich a maze Jerry Pattick afore. 
Why he scat all to midjans and jouds for the noanse 
A cloam buzza of seal milk, about in the coanse. 
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And snatch'd up a shoul, for to stave ma ought rite, 
But Pm run'd away, reddy to fainty for frite. 
Loard ! tell ma, An Mally, what shall I do by un, 
For Downtikens death, Pm afeard to come nigh un. 
Mally. I knaw what Fd gie un, ef so be 'twas 
my case, 

Fd scat the ould chacks o'n, Fd trem un, An Grace. 
Gracey. I'm afeard o' my life to cum ny the ould 
villan, 

Else, plase Father, I bleeve, I shud parfetly kill un. 
But, I'll never no more be so baled and abused, 
My heep here like bazzom, the roag hath abruised. 
I made for his supper, a muggety pye, 
But a sha'nt clunk a croom on't, I wesh I ma die. 

Mally. Ay, I tould tha before the job was adone, 
That tha'd'st cum to repent on't so shoar as a gun. 
But thu'dn'st hark to ma, nat douting for why, 
That besure that tha knowd'st un much better 
than I. 

But I knowM the good trem an before thou'st a goat 
un, 

Fd ha tould tha of mashes of storeys about un ; 
But tha answerd'st so toytish and scrinkt up thy 
noase, 

A gissing 'twas great straming lies I suppose. 
But there's one of es pranks I shall always re- 
member, 

'Twill be three years ago, cum the aighth of No- 
vember, 
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I'd two pratty young mabjers as eye cud behold, 
So fat as the buter, jist nineteen weeks ould ; 
They were peeking about in the town-place for meat, 
So I hove down some pellas amongst 'em to eat ; 
When, who but your man com a tottering along, 
So drunk that I thoft fath, he'd fall in the doong. 
A let tumble hes hoggan bag jist by the dour, 
So I cal'd to the man, as one woud to be shoar. 
Says I, " Martin, dost hire, cheel, tak up tha bag." 
" Area," says a, " for what art a caleing me dog ?" 
And run'd forth towards ma, nar better nar warse, 
Nack't the mabjers both stiff we* a great maur of 
furz. 

Like enow ef I hadn't goat hastys away, 
A'd ha dun as a ded weth Jan kous t'other deay, 
When a goat en es tantrums, a wilful ould devil, 
And slammM the poor man in the head we* a kibbell. 
'Fath and soul then, An Gracey, ef so be a don't 
aleter, 

I beleeve en ma conshance, a'll poot in a haleter. 
Gracey. Whin tha cyder es run'd away every 
drap, 

'Tes too late to bethink one of stopping the tap. 
And marrage must go on as God doth ordane ; 
But a parson woud swear to be used so, cheel vean, 
Had I found out the coose on, but nine weaks ago* 
I'd never a had tha ould villan a know. 
But a vowed and a swore that ef Pd be his wife, 
That I never shud want all the days of es life ; 
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And broft me a nackin and corn saive from Preen, 
In ma conshance thoft I , I shall live like a queen. 
But 'tes plaguy purvoking, ods burn es ould head, 
To be pooted and flopt so, I wesh a was dead. 
Why a spent all hes fanging laste Saturda nite : 
Like enow by this time, tes gone every dite. 
But PU tame the ould devil, afore it es long, 
Ef I can't we ma veist-es, I will we' ma tongue. 
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Here's a health to the baarley mow, my braave boy s, 
Here's a health to the baarley mow. 
We'll drenk et out of the jolly brown boul, 
Here's a health to the baarley mow. 

CHORUS. 

Here's a health to the baarley mow, my braave boys* 
Here's a health to the baarley mow. 

We'll drenk it out of the nepperkin, boys, 
Here's a health to the baarley mow. 
The nepperkin, and the jolly brown boul. 

CHORUS. 

Here's a health to the baarley mow, my braave boys, 
Here's a health to the baarley mow. 

We'll drenk et out of the quaarter pint, boys, 
Here's a health to the baarley mow. 
The quaarter pint, nepperkin, and the jolly brown 
boul. 

Here's a health, &c. (Chorus.) 

We'll drenk et out of the haalf a pint, boys, 
Here's a health to the baarley mow. 
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The haalf a pint, quaarter pint, nepperkin, and the 

jolly brown boul. 
Here's a health, &c. (Chorus.) 

We'll drenk et out of the pint, my braave boys, 

Here's a health to the baarley mow. 

The pint, the haalf a pint, quaarter pint, nepperkin, 

and the jolly brown boul. 
Here's a health, &c. (Chorus.) 

We'll drenk et out of the quaart, my braave boys, 

Here's a health to the baarley mow. 

The quaart, the pint, the haalf a pint, quarter pint, 

nepperkin, and the jolly brown boul. 
Here's a health, &c. (Chorus.) 

We'll drenk et out of the pottle, my boys, 

Here's a health to the baarley mow. 

The pottle, the quaart, the pint, the haalf a pint, 

quaarter pint, nepperkin, and the jolly brown 

boul. 

Here's a health, &c. (Chorus.) 

We'll drenk et out of the gallon, my boys, 

Here's a health to the baarley mow. 

The gallon, the pottle, the quaart, the pint, the haalf 

a pint, quaarter pint, nepperkin, and the jolly 

brown boul. 
Here's a health, &c. (Chorus.) 
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We'll drenk et out of the haalf ainker, boys, 

Here's a health to the baarley mow. 

The haalf ainker, gallon, the pottle, the quaart, the 

pint, the haalf a pint, quaarter pint, nepperkin, 

and the jolly brown boul. 
Here's a health, &c. (Chorus.) 

We'll drenk et out of the ainker, my boys, 

Here's a health to the baarley mow. 

The ainker, the haalf ainker, gallon, the pottle, the 
quaart, the pint, the haalf a pint, quaarter pint, 
nepperkin, and the jolly brown boul. 

Here's a health, &c. (Chorus.) 

We'll drenk et out of the haalf hoosghead, boys, 

Here's a health to the baarley mow. 

The haalf hoosghead, ainker, the haalf ainker, gallon, 
the pottle, the quaart, the pint, the haalf a pint, 
quaarter pint, nepperkin, and the jolly brown 
boul. 

Here's a health, &c. (Chorus.) 

We'll drenk et out of the hoosghead, my boys, 

Here's a health to the baarley mow. 

The hoosghead, the haalf hoosghead, ainker, the 
haalf ainker, gallon, the pottle, the quaart, the 
pint, the haalf a pint, quaarter pint, nepperkin, 
and the jolly brown boul. 

Here's a health, &c. (Chorus.) 
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We'll drenk et out of the well, my braave boys, 

Here's a health to the baarley mow. 

The well, the hoosghead, the haalf hoosghead, ainker, 
the haalf ainker, gallon, the pottle, the quaart, 
the pint, the haalf a pint, quaarter pint, nepper- 
kin, and the jolly brown boul. 

Here's a health, &c. (Chorus.) 

We'll drenk et out of the rever, my boys, 

Here's a health to the baarley mow. 

The rever, the well, the hoosghead, the" haalf hoosg- 
head, ainker, the haalf ainker, gallon, the pottle, 
the quaart, the pint, the haalf a pint, quaarter 
pint, nepperkin, and the jolly brown boul. 

Here's a health, &c. (Chorus.) 

We'll drenk et out of the ocean, my boys, 

Here's a health to the baarley mow. 

The ocean, the rever, the well, the hoosghead, the 
haalf hoosghead, ainker, the haalf ainker, gallon, 
the pottle, the quaart, the pint, the haalf a pint, 
quaarter pint, nepperkin, and the jolly brown 
boul. 

CHORUS. 

Here's a health to the baarley mow, my braave boys, 
Here's a health to the baarley mow. 



THE PORTMANTLE. 



An ould man found, one day, a yung gentleman's 
portmantle, as he were a going to es dennar; he 
took'd et en and gived et to es wife, and said : 
" Mally, here's a roul of lither, look, see,, I suppoase 
some poor ould shoe-maker or other have los'en, tak'en 
and put'en a top of the teaster of tha bed, he'll be 
glad to hab'en agen sum day, I dear say." The ould 
man, Jan, that was es neame, went to es work as 
before. Mally then open'd the portmantle, and 
found en et three hunderd pounds. Soon after thes, 
the ould man not being very well, Mally said : u Jan, 
Pave saaved away a little money, by the bye, and as 
thee caan't read or write, thee shu'st go to scool:" (he 
were then nigh threescore and ten). He went but a 
very short time, and corned hoam one day, and said : 
" Mally, I wain't go to scool no more, 'caase the 
childer do be laffen at me, they can tell their letters, 
and I caan't tell my A. B. C, and I wud rayther go 
to work agen." €< Do as thee wool," ses Mally. Jan 
had not ben out many days, afore the yung 
gentleman came by that lost the portmantle, and 
said, " Well, my ould man, did'ee see or hear tell of 
sich a thing as a portmantle ?" " Portmantle, Sar, 
was't that un, sumthing like thickey ?" (pointing to 
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one behind es saddle). " I found one the f other day 
zackly like that." " Where es et ?" " Come along, 
I carr'd'en en and gov*en to my wife Mally, thee 
sha't av*en. Mally, where es that roul of lither that 
I givM tha the t'other day ?» « What roul of lither ?> 
said Mally. " The roul of lither I broft en and tould 
tha to put'en a top of the teaster of the bed, afore I 
go'd to scool." "'Drat tha emperance," said the 
gentleman, " thee art betwattled, that was before I 
were born." 
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I were oop to cozen Nic Carnoweth's laast New 
Year's Eve, and ef so be thee do wesh, thee shu'st 
knaw tne whole coose of et. We'd a fine denar sure 
enough ; a few broth, a couple of as nice plofFy yung 
mabjers as one wed wesh to put a knife en, a starry- 
gazy pie, and a thoomping figgy pudden ; and aafter 
that a little coostom. — And so we discoosed away 
quite comfortable like about the Chrestmas stock 
oontell the evenen when some more neybors corned 
among us soon after teening time, and we was a braave 
coompany ; and then us had soome heavy caake and 
scaal cream and fogans. Well, when we was well 
glut, and we'd a nigh cracked our craws we thoft we 
wed have some make-games and sich like, but afore 
we cu'd git no further in thickey theere notions, there 
corned en a grinning gaukum, and tould us as how a 
giz-daunce was to door with the auntient play of St. 
George, so as I niver had seen sich condudles afore I 
gived my censure for they, thof cozen Nic wed have 
strove me down agen them, but we lev'd he alone 
and dedn't mind un. So in they corned, and we made 
hoam the door to stop out any of they straange chaps 
who was a scrouging en ; and then the shaw begin'd 
en a jeffy. There was ould Feyther Chrestmas, a 
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funny ould codger, weth a make-wise feace possed on 
top of his aun, and es long white wig, trapesing about 
and getting en es tantrums, like for to make thee splet 
tha sides ; and there were the doctor as they caaPd 
un with a three-corner piked hat, and es feace all 
rudded and whited, with spurticles on top of es nawse 
And there was one en a maiden's bed-gound and 
coats with ribands, and a nackin en es hand and a 
gowk, and the other yungsters was en white weth 
ribands tied all upon their shirt sleeves with nackins 
and swords and sich caps as I niver seed. They was 
half a fathom high maade of pastyboord, weth powers 
of beads and loaking glass, and other noshions, and 
shrids of ould cloth stringed 'pon slivers of pith hang- 
ing down — so, they strutted about so braave and 
rumbustious as lubber-cocks. And then they gived 
the word to begin, and ould Feyther Chrestmas 
stepped out, and said — 

u Here comes I, ould Feyther Chrestmas, 
Welcome or welcome not, 
I do hope ould Feyther Chrestmas, 
Will never be forgot. 

1 am not a corned here, for to laugh or to jeer, 

But for a pocket-full of money, and a skin-full of beer; 

Ef you will not beleeve what I do say, 

Come en the bould Toorkish Knight — clear the way.'' 

The ould gaffer then scrambled oop and down the 
room, shawing a curius figur, and when heM a tarvied 
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about so as to make enough sport, in corned the ; 
Toorkish Knight, and said, — 

" Here comes I, a Toorkish Knight, 
Corned from the Toorkish land to fight; 
And ef Saint George do meet me here, 
I'll try es courage we thou t fear." 

Then a yungster corned out very forthy, " Here 
come I, St. George." Anan ! says I, none of thy 
doodling, thee bean't St. George, no more than me ; 
as ef I dedn't knaw thee wast Jan Trelubbas down to 
Nancegibbie croft. St. George aketha! why I do 
knaw all the havage of thee, thee crazed hoddyman- 
doddy, for all tha braave cloase. Hoosh ! says my 
cozen, what's the odds, dont'ee knaw 'tes aunly play- 
acting like, making wise as a body may say. Auh ! 
says I to he, that's of et es et, well lev he be St. 
George then in coose ; so away to go agen. — 

" Here comes I, St. George, that worthy champion bould, 
And weth my swoord and spear, I winn'd three crouns of gonld. 
I fout the dragon hould, and broft un to the slaughter, 
By that I gain'd fair Sabra, the King of Egypt's daughter." 

Then the Toorkish Knight stepped up to he, and 
said — 

" St. George I pray be not too hould, 

Ef thy blood be hot I'll soon make et could." 

And St. George ded answer he, 

"Thou Toorkish Knight I pray forbear, 
I'll make thee dread my swoord and spear." 
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Then they goes to fight, and tears away like the 
Stampses, and the Toorkish knight do fall upon the 
planchen, and do try to get up, but St. George do stank 
upon em and wafrr't lev him to, when he do seem 
afeard and do say, 

" Oh ! pardon me St. George, oh ! pardon me I crave, 
Oh ! pardon me thes once, and I well be thy slave." 

St. George do answer — 

" I'll never pardon a Toorkish Knight, 
Therefore arise and try thy might.' * 

Then he do immedjantly get up, and away they cuts 
life for life, untell the Knight do receive sich a whap, 
that he do fall dead. St. George ded cry out as ef 
mazed ; 

" Es there a Doctor to be found 
To cure a deep and deadly wound?" 

And the Doctor corned forward as ef to pomster the 
dead Toork — 

'* Auh ! yes there es a Doctor to be found, 
To cure a deep and deadly wound." 

" What can'ee cure ?" says ould Feyther Chrestmas. 

" All sorts of diseases, 

Whatever theee pleases ; 

The itch, the palsy, and the gout, 

Ef the deuce es en him, I'll pull en out." 

"And what is thy fee ?" 

" Fefteen pound et es my fee, 

The money to lay down ; 
But as 'tes sich a roag as he 

I'll cure en for ten pound. 
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I do carr a little bottle of alicumpane 
Here Jack, take a lettle of my flip-flap, 
Pour et down thy tip-top, 

Rise op and fight agen." 

So the Doctor ded cure he, and away to fight agen, 
but St. George were too much for he, and kilPd un 
as dead as a saalt pilcher and ded cry — 

" Here comes I, St. George, from Britain I ded spring, 
I'll fight the Dragon bould, my wonders to begin : 
111 clip es wings that he shain't fly, 
I'll cut un down or else I die." 

Then forth corned the Dragon — 

" Who es he that do seek the Dragon's bloud, 
And do call so angry, aud so loud? 
That English dog, well he before me stand ? 
I'll cut un down weth my bould hand 
Weth my long teeth, and scurvy jaw, 
I'll seise un up wethin my maw, 
Of sich I'd break up hafe a score, 
And stay my stomach, tell I'd more." 

Then they fights, tell the Dragon es thrawM, and the 
Doctor do come agen, and they discoos as they ded 
afore, and jist after I seed one step out, as they 
caal'd the King of Egypt's daughter, but I knawM 
he, so I said, Nan ! nan ! I caan't lev thes quiet, I 
am better speak please sure, it ain't fitty to have sich 
strams, I am better not hould my tongue no longer. 
What ! call he a maiden, why, I do knaw he for a 
buddle boy up along to Bal. — Now do'ee be quiet, 
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Sose, says cozen Nic, titch pipe a few, why I tell'ee 
he be aunly a maiden for the nonce, do'ee be quiet 
thee assneger, or thee'st be turned to doors. Auh ! 
well, says I, a fine passel of toatledum patticks they 
be sure enough, lev them make heaste on — and St. 
George said — 

" Gentlemen and ladies, the sport is almost ended , 
Come pay to the box, et es highly commended ; 
The box et wud speak ef et had but a tongue, 
Come thraw en your money and thenk et no wrong." 

So we giVd them some cuyn 'caase they shudn't go 
away leary, and they singed a song weth a daance, 
and off they trampses, and us to our geames agen. 
At supper we'd a got squab pie and mashes of Katies 
and pilchers, and then some curll singing, and finished 
weth Tom Toddy, where one do take oop es cup of 
licker, and do put ento et a piece of candle lighted, 
and his comraades do sing, 

" Tom Toddy es come hoam, come hoam, 
Tom Toddy es come hoam, 
Weth es eyes burnt, and es nawse burnt, 

and es eye-lids burnt also. 
Tom Toddy es come hoam, come hoam, 
Tom Toddy es come hoam." 

And he do try and drenk up es licker en the mean 
time and depend on't 'tes pure sport to see how the 
candle do flop agen es feace, and nawse, as et be so 
kicklish; and et made me quite timersome, and I 
thoft I shu'd have clunk't candle and all when it 
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corned to me, and were en a cruel taking. Well then 
we said good night'ee, and when we got to door, we 
thoft there had ben lashes of rain, but it were but a 
skew ; how so be et maade the roaad all sioshy and 
slottery, and as my coorse were up Clodgy laane, I 
were en a pretty shaape when I fetched hoam ; and 
were glad to put ma head 'pon the pellowe bere, 'ees 
fye I were : but Fve ben a bit hoozy sence. And Aunt 
Betty had a ben too forthey en teeming out her licker, 
and p'raps were a little boosy, and she were found 
'pon the sea shoare, laid down as ef she were to bed, 
and the water were corned oop to her feace and flop- 
ping agen et, and she were a saying quite genteely 
like, " Nat a drap more, nat a drap more, thankee." 



« 
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THE FURRY-DAY SONG. 

L 

Robin Hood and Little John, 

They both are gone to Fair, O, 
And we will go to the merry green wood 

To see what they do there, O 
And for to chase, O, 
To chase the buck and doe, 
With Halantow, 
Rumbelow ! 
For we were up as soon as any day, O, 

And for to fetch the Summer home. 
The Summer, and the May, O, 

For Summer is a-come, O, 

And Winter is agone, O ! 

Where are those Spaniards, 
That make so great a boast, O ? 

They shall eat the grey goose feather, 
And we will eat the roast, O ; 

In every land, O, 

The land, where'er we go. 

With Halantow, &c. 



THE FURRY-DAY SONG. 

As for St. George, O, 

Saint George, he was a Knight, O ! 
Of all the Knights in Christendom, 

Saint Georgy is the right, O ! 
In every land, O, 
The land where'er we go. 

With Halantow, &c. 

God bless Aunt Mary Moses, 
And all her powers and might, O, 

And send us peace in merry England, 
Both day and night, O, 

And send us peace in merry England, 

Both now and evermore, O ! 
With Halantow, &c. 



SONG 

MADE ON SIR JONATHAN TRELAWNY, BART. 

BI8HOP OF WINCHESTER. 



A good sword and a trusty hand, 

A merry heart and true ; 
King James's men shall understand 

What Cornish men can do. 

And have they fix'd the Where and When, 

And shall Trelawny die ? 
Then twenty thousand Cornish men 

Will know the reason why ! 

Out spake the Captain brave and bold, 

A merry wight was he, 
Tho' London Tower were Michael's hold, 

We'd set Trelawny free ! 

i 

We'll cross the Tamar, land to land, 

The Severn is no stay ; 
And side by side, and hand in hand 

And who shall bid us nay ! 
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And when we come to London Wall, 

A pleasant sight to view, 
Come forth ! come forth ! ye cowards all 

Here are better men than you. 

Trelawny he's in keep and hold : 

Trelawny he may die ! — 
But twenty thousand Cornish bold 

Will know " The reason why." 



ON ST. KAYNE'S WELL. 



In name, in shape, in quality, 

This well is very quaint; 
The name, to lot of Kayne befell, 

No ouer-holy Saint. 

The shape, 4 trees of diuers kinde, 
Withy, Oke, Elme and Ash, 

Make with their roots an arched roofe, 
Whose floore this spring doth wash. 

The quality, that man or wife, 
Whose chance, or choice attaines, 

First of this sacred streame to drinke, 
Thereby the mastry gaines. 



THE WELL OF ST. KEYNE. 



A well there is in the west country, 
And a clearer one never was seen ; 

There is not a wife in the west country, 
But has heard of the well of St. Keyne. 

An oak and an elm tree stand beside, 
And behind does an ash tree grow, 

And a willow from the banks above, 
Droops to the waters below. 

A traveller came to the well of St. Keyne, 

Pleasant it was to his eye ; 
For from cock-crow he had been travelling, 

And there was not a cloud in the sky. 

He drank of the water so cool and clear, 

For thirsty and hot was he, 
And he sat down upon the bank, 

Under the willow tree. 

There came a man from the neighbouring town, 

At the well to fill his pail, 
On the well side he rested it, 

And bade the stranger hail. 
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" Now art thou a bachelor, stranger ?" quoth he : 

" For an if thou hast a wife, 
The happiest draught thou hast drank this day, 

That ever thou didst in thy life. 

" Or has your good woman, if one you have, 

In Cornwall ever been ? 
For an if she have, Pll venture my life, 

She has drunk of the well of St. Keyne." 

" I have left a good woman who never was here 

The stranger he made reply, 
" But that my draught should be better for that, 

1 pray you answer me why." 

" St. Keyne," quoth the countryman, "many a time, 

Drank of this crystal well, 
And before the angel summoned her, 

She laid on the water a spell. 

" If the husband of this gifted well, 

Shall drink before his wife, 
A happy man thenceforth is he, 

For he shall be master for life." 

" But if the wife should drink of it first, 

God bless the husband then." 
The stranger stooped to the Well of St. Keyne, 

And drank of the waters again. 
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" You drank of the well, I wan-rant, betimes," 

He to the countryman said, 
But the countryman smiled as the stranger spake, 

And sheepishly shook his head. 

" I hastened as soon as the wedding was done, 

And left my wife in the porch, 
But i'faith she had been wiser than me, 

For she took a bottle to church." 
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As it fell on a holy day, 

And upon a holytide a : 
John Dory brought him an ambling nag, 

To Paris for to ride a. 

And when John Dory to Paris was come, 

A little before the gate a ; 
John Dory was fitted, the porter was witted, 

To let him in thereat a. 

The first man that John Dory did meet , 
Was good King John of France a ; 

J ohn Dory could well of his courtesie, 
But fell down in a trance a. 

A pardon, a pardon, my liege and my king, 
For my merry men and for me a : 

And all the churls in merry England 
FU bring them bound to thee a. 

And Nichol was then a Cornish man 

A little beside Bohyde a ; 
He manned him forth a goodly bark, 

With fifty good oars of a side a. 
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Run up, my boy, into the main top, 
And look what Jhy cans't spy a ; 

Who, ho ! who, ho ! a good ship do I see, 
I trow it be John Dory a. 

They hoist their sails both top and top, 

The mizen and all was tried a, 
And every man stood to his lot, 

Whatever should betide a. 

The roaring cannons then were plied, 
And dub-a-dub went the drum a : 

The braying trumpets loud they cried, 
To courage both all and some a. 

The grappling hooks were brought at length, 
The brown bill and the sword a : 

John Dory at length, for all his strength, 
Was clapt fast under board a. 



AN OLD BALLAD, 

OF A DUKE OP CORN WALL* S DAUGHTER ; 

WHO AFTER HER MARRIAGE TO A KINO OF ALBION, WAS DIVORCED FOR 
THE SAKE OP A FAVOURITE MISTRESS I AND HER fcX KMFLARY REVENOE 
ON THEM BOTH. 

Tbe facts upon which this Ballad is founded, may be seen in " The 
British History, translated into English from the La in of Jeffrey of 
Monmouth ; by Aaron Thompson, Oxon. 1718, 8vo. p. 42.** Among 
the Plays falsely attributed to Shakespeare, is one upon the same 
subject. 



When Humber in his wrathful rage 
King Albanact in field had slain, 

Whose bloody broils for to assuage, 
King Locrin then applied his pain ; 

And with a host of Britons stout, 

At length he found king Humber out : 

At vantage great he met him then, 
And with his host beset him so, 

That he destroyed his warlike men, 
And Humberts power did overthrow; 

And Humber, which for fear did fly, 

Leapt into a river desperately ; 
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And being drowned in the deep, 

He left a lady their alive, 
Which sadly did lament and weep, 

For fear they should her life deprive. 
But by her face that was so fair, 
The king was caught in Cupid's snare : 

• 

He took this lady to his love, 
Who secretly did keep it still; 

So that the queen did quickly prove, 
The king did bear her most good will : 

Which though by wedlock late begun, 

He had by her a gallant son. 

Queen Guendolin was grievM in mind, 
To see the king was alter'd so : 

At length the cause she chancM to find, 
Which brought her to much bitter woe. 

For Estrild was his joy (God wot), 

By whom a daughter he begot. 

The Duke of Cornwall being dead, 
The father of that gallant queen : 

The king with lust being overlaid, 
His lawful wife he cast off clean : 

Who with her dear and tender son, 

For succour did to Cornwall run. 
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Then Locrin crowned Estrild bright, 
And made of her his lawful wife : 

With her which was his heart's delight, 
He sweetly thought to lead his life. 

Thus Guendolin, as one forlorn, 

Did hold her wretched life in scorn. 

But when the Cornish men did know 
The great abuse she did endure, 

With her a number great did go, 
Which she by prayer did procure. 

In battle then they marched along, 

For to redress this grievous wrong. 

And near a river called Store, 

The king with all his host she met ; 

Where both the armies fought full sore, 
But yet the queen the field did get : 

Yet ere they did the conquest gain, 

The king was with an arrow slain. 

Then Guendolin did take in hand, 
Until her son was come to age, 

The government of all the land ; 
But first her fury to assauge, 

She did command her soldiers wild, 

To drown both Estrild and her child. 
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Incontinent then they did bring 
Fair Estrild to the river-side, 

And Sabrine, daughter to a king, 
Whom Guendolin could not abide ; 

Who being bound together fast, 

Into the river there were cast : 

And ever since that running stream 
Wherein the ladies drowned were, 

Is called Severn through the realm, 
Because that Sabrine died there. 

Thus those that did to lewdness bend, 

Were brought unto a woful end. 



"THE STOUT CRIPPLE OF CORNWALL. 

WHEREIN IS SHEWED HIS DISSOLUTE LIPE AND 
DESERVED DEATH." 



Of a stout cripple that kept the high-way, 
And begg'd for his living all time of the day, 
A story TO tell you that pleasant shall be, 
The Cripple of Cornwall surnamed was he. 

He crept on his hands and his knees up and down, 

In a torn jacket and a ragged torn gown, 

For he had never a leg to the knee, 

The Cripple of Cornwall surnamed was he. 

He was of a stomach courageous and stout, 
For he had no cause to complain of the gout ; 
To go upon stilts most cunning was he, 
With a staff on his neck most gallant to see. 

Yea, no good fellowship would he forsake, 
Were it in secret a horse for to take, 
His stool he kept close in an hollow tree, 
That stood from the city a mile two or three. 
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Thus all the day long he begged for relief, 
And all the night long he played the false thief, 
For seven years together this custom kept he, 
And no man knew him such a person to be. 

There were few graziers went on the way, 
But unto the Cripple for passage did pay, 
And every brave merchant that he did descry, 
He emptied their purses ere they did pass by. 

The noble Lord Courtney, both gallant and bold, 
Rode forth with great plenty of silver and gold, 
At Exeter there a purchase to pay, 
But that the false Cripple the journey did stay. 

For why, the false Cripple heard tidings of late, 
As he sat for alms at the nobleman's gate, 
This is, quoth the Cripple, a booty for me, 
And I'll follow it closely, as closely may be. 

Then to his companions the matter he movM, 
Which their false actions before had proved, 
They make themselves ready and deeply they swear, 
The money's their own before they come there. 

Upon his two stilts the Cripple did mount, 
To have the best share it was his full account, 
All cloathed in canvass down to the ground, 
He took up his place his mates with him round. 
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Then came the Lord Courtney with half a score men, 
Yet little suspecting these thieves in their den, 
And they perceiving them come to their hand, 
In a dark evening bid them to stand. 

Deliver thy purse, quoth the Cripple, with speed, 
We be good fellows and therefore have need, 
Not so, quoth Lord Courtney, but this Pll tell ye, 
Win it and wear it, else get none of me. 

With that the Lord Courtney stood in his defence, 
And so did his servants, but ere they went hence, 
Two of the true men were slain in this fight, 
And four of the thieves were put to the flight. 

And while for their safeguard they run thus away, 
The jolly bold Cripple did hold them in play, 
And with his pike-staff he wounded them so, 
As they were unable to run or to go. 

With fighting the Lord Courtney was out of breath, 
And most of his servants were wounded to death, 
Then came other horsemen riding so fast, 
The Cripple was forced to fly at the last. 

And over a river that run there beside, 
Which was very deep, and eighteen foot wide, 
With his long staff and his stilts leaped he, 
And shifted himself in an old hollow tree, 
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Then throughout the city was hue and cry made, 
To have these thieves apprehended and staid, 
The Cripple he creeps on his hands and his knees, 
And in the high-way great passing he sees. 

And as they came riding he begging doth say, 
O give me one penny, good masters, I pray, 
And thus unto Exeter creeps he along, 
No man suspecting that he had done wrong. 

Anon the Lord Courtney he spies in the street, 
He comes unto him and kisses his feet, 
God save your honor and keep you from ill, 
And from the hands of your enemies still. 

Amen, quoth Lord Courtney, and therewith threw 
down 

Unto the poor Cripple an English crown, 
Away went the Cripple, and thus he did think, 
Five hundred pounds more will make me to drink. 

In vain that hue and cry it was made, 
They found none of them though the country was 
laid, 

But this grieved the Cripple night and day, 
That he so unluckily mist of his play. 

Nine hundred pounds this Cripple had got, 
By begging and thieving, so good was his lot, 
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A thousand pound he would make it, he said, 
And then he would give over his trade. 

But as he strivM his mind to fulfill, 
In following his actions so lewd and so ill, 
At last he was taken the law to suffice, 
Condemned and hanged at Exeter 'size. 

Which made all men amazed to see, 
That such an impudent cripple as he, 
Should venture himself such actions as they, 
To rob in such sort upon the high-way. 
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Phillis ! lovely charmer, say, 
Would'st thou know th'unerring way. 
And with heart unfailing wish 
Made by thee the Cornish dish ? 

First from bounteous Ceres store, 
Walls erect of wheaten flour, 
Walls, of which the ample round 
Holds within a gulf profound ; 
Then in parts minutely nice, 
Soft and fragrant apples slice ; 
With its dainty flesh, the sheep 
Next must swell the luscious heap ; 
Then the onions savory juice 
Sprinkle, not with hand profuse, 
Merely what may sting the eye, 
Not make charming Phillis cry, 

These ingredients well disposed, 
And the summit fairly closed, 
Lives the epicure, whose heart 
Will not feel of love the smart ? — 
If not for Phillis 'self, at least 
For PhilhV pie ! and PhilhV paste ! 



OLD DRINKING SONG. 



FROM DEUTEROMELIA. 



Giue vs once a drinke for and the blacke bol, 

sing gentle Butler balla moy : 
For and the black bole, 

sing gentle Butler balla moy, 

Giue vs once a drinke for and the pint pot, 

Sing gentle Butler balla moy ; 
The pint pot, 

for and the black bole, &c. 

Giue vs once a drinke for and the quart pot, 

sing gentle Butler balla moy : 
The quart pot, the pint pot, 

for and the black bole, &c. 

Giue vs once a drinke for and the pottle pot, 

sing gentle Butler balla moy : 
The pottle pot, the quart pot, the pint pot, 

for and the black bole, &c. 

Giue vs once a drinke for and the gallon pot, 

sing gentle Butler balla moy : 
The gallon pot, the pottle pot, the quart pot, the 
pot, 

for and the black bole, &c. 
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Giue V8 once a drinke for and the verkin, 

sing gentle Butler balla moy : 
The verkin, the gallon pot, the pottle pot, the quart 
pot, the pint pot, 

for and the black bole, &c. 

Giue vs : kilderkin, &c. Giue vs : barrell, &c. Giue 

vs: hogshead, &c. 
Giue vs: Pipe, &c. Giue vs: Butt, &c. Giue vs: 

the Tunne, &c. 
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LETTER IN CORNISH AND ENGLISH, 

WRITTEN BY WILLIAM BODENER, A FISHERMAN; 

July 3, 1776. 
C Printed in Archeeologiu, vol. 5. H3.) 



Bluth vee Eue try Egence a pemp 
my age is threescore and five 
theatra vee dean Boadjaek anposcas 
I am a poor fisherman 
me rig deshey Cornoack termen me vee mawe 
I learnt Cornish when I was a boy 
me vee demore gen cara vee a pemp dean moy en cock 
I have been to sea with my father and five other men 
in the boat 

me rig scantlower clowes Edenger sowsnack Cowes en 
cock 

and have not heard one word of English spoke in the 
boat 

rag sytken ware bar 
for a week together 

no rig a vee biscath gwellas lever Cornoack 
I never saw a Cornish book 
me deskey Cornoack mous da more gen tees coath 
I learned Cornish going to sea with old men 
na ges moye vel pager pe pemp endreau nye 
there is not more than four or five in our town 



EXTRACTS; ETC. 

Ell claasia Cornish leben 

can talk Cornish now 

poble coath pager eyance Mouth 

old people four-score years old 

Comoack ewe all ne cea ves yen poble younh 

Cornish is all forgot with young people. 



FROM A. BORDERS INTRODUCTION 



TO KNOWLEDGE. 

THE APENDEX TO THE FYR8T CHAPTER, TREATINGE 
OP CORNEWALL, AND CORNYSHE MEN. 

I cue cham a Corny she man al che can brew 

It wyll make one to kake, also to spew 
It is dycke and smoky, and also it is dyn 

It is lyke wash, as pygges had wraffled dryn 
Iche cannot brew, nor dresse Fleshe, nor vyshe 

Many volke do segge, I mar many a good dishe 
Dup the dore gos, iche hav some dyng to seg 

Whan olde knaues be dead, yonge knaues be fleg 
Iche chaym yll a fyngred, iche swere by my fay 

Iche nys not eate no soole sens yester daye 
Iche wolde fayne taale ons myd the cup 

Nym me a quart of ale, that iche may it of sup 
A good gosse iche hav a toome, vyshe and also tyn 

Dynke gosse to me, or els iche chyl begyn 
God watysh great colde, and fynger iche do abyd 

Wyl your bedeuer gosse come home at the next tyde 
Iche pray God to coun him wel to vare 

That when he comit home, myd me he do not starre 
For putting a straw dorow his great net 

Another pot of ale good gosse, now me fet 
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For my bedauer wyl to London, to try the saw 
To sew Tre poll pen, for waggyng of a straw 

Now gosse farewell yche can no longer abyde 

Iche must ouer to the ale howse at the yender syde 

And now come myd me gosse, I thee pray 
And let vs make mery, as longe as we may. 

Cornwal is a pore and very barre countrey of al 
maner thing, except Tyn and Fysshe There meate, 
and theyr bread, and drincke, is marde and spylt for 
lacke of goodordring and dressinge. Fyrres and 
turues is their chief fewel, there ale is starke nought, 
lokinge white and thycke, as pygges had wrasteled 
in it, smoky and ropye and neuer a good sope, in 
moste places it is worse and worse, pitie it is them to 
curse, for wagginge of a straw they will go to law, 
and al not worth a hawe, playing so the dawe. In 
Cornwal is two speches, the one is naughty englyshe, 
and the other is Cornyshe speche. And there be 
many men and women the which cannot speake one 
Worde of Englyshe but all Cornyshe. Who so wyll 
speake any Cornyshe, Englyshe and Cornyshe doth 
folow. 

One. two. thre. foure. fyue. six. seuen. 
ouyn. dow. tray, peswar. pimp. whe. syth. 
Eyght nyne. ten. aleuyn. twelue. thertene. 
eth. naw. dec. unec. dower. tredeec. 
Fortene. fyften. syxtene. seuentine. eyghtyne, 
peswardeec. pympdeec. whedeec. sythdeec. ethdeec. 
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Nyntyne. twenty, one and twenty, two and twenty, 
nawdeec. Igous. ouyn war igous. dow war igous. 
Three and twenty, fouer and twenty, &c. 
tray war igous. peswarygous, and so forthe tyl 
you come to thyrty. 

No Cornyshe man dothe number aboue xxx, and is 
named, Deec warnegous. And whan they haue told 
thyrty, they do begyn agayn, one, two and thre. And 
so forth, and when they haue recouted to a hondred, 
they saye kans. And if they nomber to a thousand 
than thei say myle. 

God morrow to you, syr. 
Dar day dew a why serra. 

God spede you, mayde. 
Dar zoa de whi math tath. 

You be welcome, good wyfe. 
Welcom a whe gwra da. 

I do thanke you, syr. 
Dar dala de why, syra. 

How do you, fare. 
Vata lew genar why. 

Well, God thanke you, good master. 
Da dar dala de why master da. 

Hostes, haue you any good meate ? 
Hostes eus bones de why 

Yes, syr, I haue enowghe. 
Eus sarra grace a vew. 
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Giue me some meate, good hostes. 
Rewh bones de vy hostes da. 

Mayde, giue me bread and drinke. 
Math tath eus me barow ha dewas. 

Wyfe, bring me a quarte of wine. 
Gwras drewh quart gwin de vy. 

Woman, bring me some fishe. 
Beuen drewh pyscos de vi. 

Mayde, brynge me egges and butter. 
Math tath drewgh me eyo hag a manyn de 

Syr, much good do it you. 
Syrra betha why lowe wenycke. 

Hostes, what shall I pay ? 
Hostes prendra we pay. 

Syr, your rekenyng is v pens. 
Syrra iges rechen eu pymp in ar. 

How many myles is it to London ? 
Pes myll der eus a lemma de Londres. 

Syr, it is three houndred myle. 
Syrra, tray kans myle dere. 

God be with you, good hostes. 
Bena tewgena a why hostes da. 

God gyue you a good nyght. 
Dew rebera vos da de why. 

God send you wel to fare. 
Dew reth euenna thee why fare eta. 

God be whyth you. 
Dew gena why. 
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I pray you commend me to all good felowes. 
Meesdesyer why commende me the olde matas da. 

Syr, I will do your commaundement 
Syrra me euyden gewel ages commaundement why. 

God be with you. 
Dew gena why. 



GLOSSARY. 



Afe way ouse, a public house, called The Half-way 
House. Many public houses between two towns are so 
called. 

Afeard, afraid—used repeatedly throughout Shakespere 

and contemporary writers. 
Aketha, forsooth. 
Amenuts, almonds. 

Anes, nigh, anigh — from the old word Anewst. 
Angletitch, Angeltwycthys, the earth-worm, Angl. Sax. 
Angeltwecca, 

A rear, O strange, wonderful, from Med (Cornish) strange, 

with a prefixed. 
Arr'y, are you. 
Art* en, art not. 
As lev, as lief ; as soon. 

Assneger, Assinego, an ass— meaning a silly fellow ; a 
fool- 

" An u stint go may tutor thee : 
Thou scurvy valiant ass !" — Troil. and Cress. 2. — 1. 

Aunt, Ant, An, it is common to call elderly or even mid- 
dle-aged people Aunt and Uncle. 

Axed out, having the bans of marriage called out in 
church. 

Balch, a rope. 

Baled, grieved— from bale sorrow, applied sometimes as 
beating BcbI Sax. 
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Bal, Ball, a mine. Bdl, (Cornish) a place of digging ; 

tin works. 
Bazzom, deep purple colour. 

Bedoled, stupified with pain or grief, from dole grief. 

Bet wattled, turned fool — twattle to chatter childishly. 

Boostering, labouring so as to sweat. 

Boozy, tipsey ; Boos (Cornish) to drink to excess. 

Bra, brave, meaning fine. 

Braggashans, bragging. 

Brudge, bridge. 

Bucha-boo, a ghost— Bucha (Cornish), a ghost. 

Bucking, bucking copper ore, is to break it so as to pre- 
pare it for dressing. 

Buddle-boy, boy attending the mines, and employed in 
washing the ore, or huddling. 

Busy, 'Tis busy, i. e. it requires. 

Butt, a cart. 

Buzza, ajar or pan — Cloam Buzza, an earthen pan. 
Call out, to have the bans called out in church. 
Cant, a fall. 
Carr'd, carried. 

Censure, opinion. To censure to be of opinion. The word 
is frequently used by Shakspere in the same sense, as — 
** How bless'd am I, 
In my just censure /—in my true opinion ! H 

Winter's Tale, 2—1. 

Chacks, cheeks. 

Cheel vean, strictly meaning a little child, but commonly 
used as a familiar appellation — as " How ar'ee cheel 
vean ?" which may be considered, " How are you, 
friend V* Vean (Cornish) little^. 

Cheeld, child. 
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Cheens— Cheins, the small of the hack, " Chyne of bestys 
bakke" (Prompt Parvul.) cheim (Cornish) The hack. 

Chewidden day, Jeu-whydn (Cornish) "White-Thurs- 
day — The Thursday, that is one clear week before 
Christmas-day, being the day on which black tin or 
ore, was first titrned into white tin, or metal in these 
parts. 

Ching, chin. 

Chowter, a female fish-vender. 

Chrestmas Stock, the Christmas block, for the fire, 
which in strictness should last, through the holidays, 
and a piece be preserved to light the next year's stock. 

" Part mast be kept, wherewith to teend, 
The Christmas log next year."— Herrick. 

Clacker, tongue. 

Click hand, left hand— Doi-n Kledk or glikin (Cornish) 

the left hand. 
Cloam, earthen ware. 1 
Clock, crop or craw. 

Clodgy, clidgy, clutchy, clammy, sticky. 
Cloppikg, lame, limping, Kloppek (Cornish) lame. 
Clunkt, clunk, swallowed Klunk (Cornish) to swallow. 
Coajer's-end, cobler's-wax. 
Coanse, cawnse, scoanes— stones. 
Coats, petticoats. 
Cobb'd, beat, thumped. 
Cobshans, money, or savings. 

Codgar, Codger, Cadger, originally a kind of pedlar ; 
applied to a mean person as an expression of contempt. 
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Comfortable, conforming to, agreeable to a thing, obliging. 

" I hare another daughter, 
Who 1 am sure is kind and comfortabU." 

Lear, 1—4. 

Condudles, conceits. 
Coose, course. 

Coostom, a drop of custom is a little brandy after goose, 
plum-pudding, &c. 

Coosy, cous (Cornish) to talk. Coozy, also is to loiter. 

Cornish hug, a peculiar grip or lock in wrestling, which is 
most effective when given by a skilful wrestler. 

Cour, core, a course or turn of work. 

Cowal, a fish-basket of a peculiar form, carried by the fish- 
women on their backs. 

Cr apple, a cripple. 

Craw, the crop. 

Craz'd a s queer, cracked or broke, a square or pane of 
glass. 

Creening, complaining as from illness, old people are 
sometimes said to be creeners. Crene, (Cornish.) 

Crock, a vessel or pot, generally applied to an iron vessel 
with short feet or legs.. Croca, Angl. Sax. Crochan, 
(Cornish) a pot. 

Cropeing, stingy. 

Crowd, a fiddle ; Crowder a fiddler, Crwth, Welsh. 

Crum, Croom, a little bit, in the other parts of the king- 
dom, the word is confined generally to crumbs of 
bread. Cruma, Sax. 

Cur'lls, carlls, Christmas carols, still much in vogue in 
the "West ; the parish singers going about from house 
to house for the purpose. Some of these carols are of 
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considerable antiquity. Karol, (Cornish) a choir, a 
song. 
Cuyn, coin, money. 

Deep, rotten, as a bad nut is said to be deef. 

Ding Dong, name of a Mine. 

Doat Figs, dried figs. 

Doodle, to trifle. 

DousT, Doubting, pelt, beat. 

Drang, a gutter or drain. 

Dreeving, driving, sometimes applied as hurrying. 
Dreuling, Druling, talking in an imbecile manner, 
drivelling. 

Drumbledrane, a drone. Drumble, to go about anything 
awkwardly. " Go take up these clothes here, 
quickly ; where' s the cowl-staff? look, how you 
drumble." (Merry Wives of Windsor, 3 — 3.) 

Durk, dark, blind. 

Durnes, the side posts of a door or gate. Dorn, (Cornish) 

the door-post. 
Duss'en, dost not. 

Dwaling, speaking in a confused way. Angl. Sax. dwelian, 

to speak rambling as a sick person. 
Emprent, impudent. 

Fade, to go, applied now more particularly to the Furry- 
dance through the streets of Helstone, on the 8th of 
May. 

Fadge, to get on or fare, " How do'ee fadge V* i.e. " How 
do you get on or do ?" also to suit or agree, from 
Aug. Sax. fegan. " We will have if this fadge not, 
an antic." (Love's Labour Lost, 5 — 1.) 

Fang, Fanging, to get, to seize, fanging, applied as earn- 
ings, from Angl. Sax. fangan. 
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Fatcrjng, fetching ; fetching home, meaning, going home- 
ward. 

Few, little, a few hroth, meaning a little broth. 

Figgy Pudding, a plum-pudding ; raisins being called figs. 

Fitty, clever, proper, becoming. 

Flam new, quite new. 

Flopt, flop, to drop down clumsily, to be ftopt, to be flouted. 

Fogans, a kind of cake. 

Footched, Fouched, pushed, shoved. 

Forthy, forward. 

Gale, an ox. 

Gallish, gallows. 

Gaukums, gaukum, a simpleton. Goky, (Cornish) a fool. 
Gin and Treacle, a mixture of this sort was sometimes 

called mahogany, from its colour. 
Gissing, guessing. 

Giz-daunce, guise-dance, applied to the Christmas plays. 
Glassenbury Dog, a term of reproach, the origin at pre- 
sent " unbeknown** to the editor. 
Glut, clut, satiated. 
Gouted, gutted. 

Goggling for Gapes, looking foolishly amazed. 
Gossan, is the course or bed of the lode in a mine, keenly 

gossan, is a kind or friendly looking gossan, sometimes 

applied to other undertakings that look prosperous. 
Gowk, a bonnet worn by country people, with a sort of 

flap or curtain behind, that protects the back of the 

neck from the weather. 
Grass, the surface of a mine, when ore is brought up, it is 

said to be brought to grass. 
Greef, to make geeef or grief between two persons, i. 

to make mischief. 
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Hastis, hasty. Hysty (Cornish) haste, make haste. 
Havage, race, family, ancestry. 

Heavy Cake, a flat, compact, and pleasing variety of cur- 
rant cake, which should be eaten hot from the oven. 
Heep, hip. 

Hepping Stock, leaping-stock, horse-block. 
Hire, hear 

Hoddymandoddy, a simpleton. Ben Jonson uses the si- 
milar word Hoddy-doddy in Every Man in his Hu- 
mour (4 — 8). 

" Well, good wife, bawd Cob's wife, and yon, 
That make your husband such a hoddy-doddy 

Hoggan bag, a miner's bag, wherein he carries his provi- 
sions. Hogan (Cornish) coarse ; also, a pork pasty. 

Hoozy, having a hoarseness, or cough. Hoost, hoose, a 
cough ; Angl.-Sax. kwoata. Hoz. (Cornish) hoarse. 

Houzen, houses. 

Hum, home. 

Jeffy, in a jiffy, in a trice. 
I' faces, in faith, 
Josing, scolding. 
Jouds, pieces, jots. 
Ibe, iron. 
Jue, you. 

Jung, young. Jungh (Cornish) young. 
Keep company, when people are courting, they are said to 
keep company. 

Kendle teening, candle lighting time. To tine or teen 
a candle, t. e, to light it. Angl.-Sax. tynan to light. 

Kepen, captain. The superintendants, or inspectors at 
mines, are called captains. 
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Kerr tee Kte, name of a mine. 

Kibbel, a kind of large bucket, used in mines. 

Kicky, to stammer, or hesitate in speech. 

Kicklish, tottering. 

Lashes of rain, beating rain. 

Lattice, latteen, tin, or iron tinned over. 

Leary, empty. 

Lie, a leek. 

Like, such. 

Linney, a shed for cattle. 

Lobba, loaber, lubba, an awkward fellow, a lubber. 
Lubber-cocks, turkey-cocks. 
Lutterpouch, a slovenly fellow. 
Mabjer, a pullet. 

Made home, to make home, i. e. to shut, or make fast the 
door. 

Make games, sports, frolics. 
Make wise, make believe. 

Man Ingine. The miners in Cornwall ascend and descend 
the mines by ladders, a work of great labour, and very 
prejudicial to health. It has long been wished to 
remedy this practice, and preminms have been offered 
for any effectual method of obviating it. At a large 
mine called Tresavean, an apparatus of simple principle 
has been adapted to one of the steam engines, which 
enables the men to ascend and descend with very little 
exertion, but the cost of the first outlay, has prevented 
its use hitherto throughout the country, though it has 
been stated that such cost would be more than replaced 
in a moderate time. The apparatus is called the Man 
Engine, or In-gine. 
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Mashes, quantities, masses. 
Maur, a root. 

Maze Jerry Pattick, mad simpleton. 
Mazed, bewildered. 
Mazedish, confused. 
Men, them. 
Mit, met. 

Midjans, small pieces, mites. 
Moiles, mules. 
Mort, a plenty. 

Muggity pye, a pie, made of calves' entrails. 

Mundic, this term is applied to the different varieties of 
pyrites, which are sometimes exceedingly beautiful as 
specimens, but of no value in a commercial point of 
view. 

Mured, squeezed. 

Murely, nigh, almost. MUr (Cornish) much. 
Nackin, a handkerchief. 
Nitey, good nifey ; good night. 

Noance, on purpose, for the occasion. Nans (Cornish) 
now : and see Promptorium Parvulorum : Way's ed. 
for Camden Society, pp. 173-4 ; the word is frequently 
used by Shakspeare and his cotemporaries. 

Noozled the nepple, to nuzzle, or nestle, as a child in 'its 
mother's bosom. 

<« Those mothers who, to noutle up their babes, 

Thought nought too curious . . ."—(Pericles, 1 — 4) 

Notions, fancies, fashions. ^ 
Odds, What's the odds ? i. e. What's the difference ? 
Out-winders, bow or bay-windows. 

p 
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Padzher pou, pagetepoos, efts, lizards, literally four 
footed; from padzhar and paw (Cornish) four and 
foot. 

Paltch't, patched up as applied to sickly people. Palch 

(Cornish) mending poorly from sickness. 
Passon, parson. 
P attic, a simpleton. 
Pednpaly, a tomtit. 

Peere, peer, a party ; a pair of miners, meaning a gang 
who take a particular piece of work or pitch, as it is 
called, in a mine, and frequently consists of five men ; 
the term is also applied to a string of mnles. 

Pellas, a coarse sort of grain, a kind of oat. 

Pewer, pure, pretty much ; very ; used as expressions of 
increase ; as, pure and stout, very stout. 

Pig's crow, a pig-stye. 

Piggy whidden, the youngest or smallest pig of the 
litter, literally the little white pig ; Wkidn or Gwydn, 
meaning white in Cornish. 

Pilcher, a pilchard. 

Pillow-bere, a pillow-case. 

Pisky, a fairy. Pisky, (Cornish) a fairy : there are several 

remains of these in the West. 
Planching, planched, planks, hoards, boarded, wooden 

floor. French, plancher. Shakespere, mentions " a 

planched gate," in Measure for Measure. Plankan, 

(Cornish) a plank. 
Ploffy, soft, plump. 
Poam, to pummel, to pound with the fist. 
Pocks, shoves or pushes. 
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Poldavt, a sort of coarse cloth, or canvass ; Powle-Davies 
was formerly the name of sail-cloths, of which the 
manufacture was introduced into England about the 
32nd of Elizabeth, and an act was passed in 1st James 
I. to protect the manufacture. 

Polrumptuous, restive. 

POLTATES, TATIES, potatoes. 

Pomster, to quack. Ponster, (Cornish) quackery. 
Poodle, this'm side of the poodle ; this side of the chan- 
nel. 

Pooted, poot, to poot, to kick, to push away. 
Possed up, pushed up, placed up. 
Powers, a great number. 
Preen, Penryn. 
Pridy, proud. 

Prinked, dressed smartly, decked out. 
Proper, handsome. 

Punnion end, the gable end of a house. 

Quilkins, a species of frog. Guilkin, Kuilken, Quilquin, 

(Cornish) a frog. 
Quat, to sit down quietly; the American absquotilate 

would appear the reverse of this. 
Road ling, delirious. 
Rud, red. Mud, (Cornish) red. 
Rumbelow ; the burden to the Furry-day Song is 

" With Halantow 
Rtunbelow." 

How it got applied to this song cannot be stated. This 
or something very similar seems to have been used in 
old sea songs, and Ealow was an ancient "schyp- 
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manys crye." — (Prompt. Parvul. Way's edition, 223.) 
As for example :— 

" They rowede hard, and sungge ther too, 

With heuelow and rumbeloo." — (Richard Caeur de Lion.) 

" Your mariners shall synge arowe, 

Hey how and rumbylowe." — (Squyre of hue degree.) 

u With heue alowe— with rambylow." 

(Battle of Bannockburn.) 

u Trolle on away, trolle on awaye, 

Synge heare and howe rumbelowe trolle on away." 

(Song on Thomas Lord Cromwell.) 

There was the same cry on the occasion of Sir John 
Norman going by water to Westminster, he being the 
first Lord Mayor who had a water procession. The 
use of such an ancient burden, would be an argument 
for the antiquity of the song, of which the words 
however may have been somewhat modernized. 

Rumbustious, noisy, troublesome. 

Saaves, salves. 

Scaal ob scaal'd cream ob milk. ScaTd cream is the 

celebrated clouted cream. ScaTd milk is the milk 

after the cream has been taken from it. 
Scat, skat, a blow. Skat, (Cornish) a blow, to break. 

Skuattin, (Cornish) to strike, to scat, to give a blow. 

Scat is also applied in the sense of broken or ruined, 

as to say such a person is scat. 
Scavel an gow, confused talking, chattering. Slkaval 

angow, (Cornish) the bench of lies. 
Sclau, sclaw, to scratch. 
Scoanes, the stones or pavement. 
Scoy, thin, poor, generally appled to silks or stuffs. 
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Scranching, scrunching, craneh, to crush a hard sub- 
stance between the teeth. 
Sceeedle, to cower over the fire, or embers. 
Scrinkt, screwed. 

Sceouge, scrudge, to squeeze as in a crowd, to crowd to- 
gether. 
Scud, to spill. 

Scupp op the neck, the hinder part of the neck. 
Seeling, the ceiling. 

Shaft, the perpendicular well-like entrance to a mine. 
Shanks, the legs. 
Shape, Utter, mess. 
Shoul, a shovel. 
Shrimmed, chilled. 

Skeses, skeyce, to run away, to frisk about. Skesy, 

(Cornish) to escape, flee. 
Skew, thick drizzling rain. 

Skid the wheel, to stop or put the drag on a wheel at the 

descent of a hill. 
Skoal, scool, a shoal of fish. The word is used by 

Shakspeare and Milton. Scole, Sax. 
Skeimmage, bustle, or confusion. 
Slamm'd, beat. 

Slivers, slices, small pieces. Slisan, Sax. to cut into 
slices. 

Slockan, slock, to entice. 

Slottery, dirty, wet, muddy. Slotteree, (Cornish) rainy 

weather, foul and dirty. 
Slydom, cunning. 
Smurt, smart. 
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Some, when applied to figures, means about, as ten or 
some ; t. e. about ten, or some ten — 

" I hare three daughters ; the eldest is eleven ; 
The second and the third, nine, and some five." 

Winter's Tale, 2— 1. 

Sos, soase, neighbour, friend, companion. 

Sous, thar's down souse, that's plain. 

Spaaes, spars, quartz crystals, commonly called Cornish 

diamonds, and other showy specimens. 
Span, to fasten two legs of a beast together. 
Spangabs, Spaniards. 

Spaeables, nails, generally applied to those in the soles of 

rustic shoes, sparrow-bills. 
Spicaty, speckled. 

Spue, time ; a pewer spur, t. e. some time ; as in other 

places the term " a good bit" is used. 
Spueticles, spectacles. 

Squab pie, a pie made of apples, onions, mutton, pepper-, 

salt, and sugar. 
Squabbed, squeezed. 
Squadged, pushed or squeezed. 

Squabded, torn. Squerd (Cornish) a rent, anything torn. 

Squardia, (Cornish) to tear. 
Squinnied, squinny, to look aside or askance, with lids 

half closed. 

" Dost thou squinny at me (Lear, 4—6.) 

Stam bang, plump down. 
Stank, to tread upon. 

Staeey gazy pie, a pie made of pilchards and leeks, the 
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heads of the pilchards appearing through the crust, 

as if they were studying the stars. 
Stave, to knock down. 
Steeved, to stow, or force down. 
Stem, a day's work. 

Stickler, an umpire or arbitrator in a wrestling match. 
Stogg'd, stagg'd, stuck. 

Stompses, the tin ore when raised from the mine is broken 
into small pieces by a powerful set of perpendicular bars 
beating alternately, worked by steam-engine or water- 
wheel — they are called Stamps, and make a most 
deafening noise. 

Stompey, to stump or walk. 

Stram, stramming, a great lie. 

Streeved, tried, strove. 

Strove, confusion. 

Stuff, ore. 

Stun, stone. 

' Suant, suantly, smooth, smoothly, prosperously. 
Taking, a sad condition. 
Tamlyn, a miner's tool. 
Tantrums, whims, freaks. 
Tarving, struggling, storming. 
Teem, to pour out. 

Teening time, time of candle lighting. 
Terites, to rights. 
Terrectly, directly. 
Thicey, Thickey, that. 
Thumping, great, large. 
Tidy, decent, clever. 

TlMBREN, TlMBEREN, WOOden. 
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Timdoodle, silly fellow. 
Timersome, fearful, timorous. 
Tootledum Pattick, foolish simpleton. 
Tod, toad. 

Tokened to, betrothed to. 

Tom-toddies, tadpoles. 

Touzing, touze, to pull about rudely. 

Town-place, farm-yard, the word town is applied iu three 
different ways that seem peculiar to the county. 
Town-place, as above, meaning the farm-yard and 
offices. Church-town, the Tillage where the parish 
church is situate, no matter how few the houses may 
be ; and Town of trees, a clump, or collection of 
trees. 

Toytish, pert, snappish. 

Traade, chymist's preparations, physic. 

Trapesing, walking slovenly. 

Tregeagle, a character of some note in the county ; he 
was originally a person who possessed himself, by 
most irregular and violent means, which would have 
afforded a most exciting police report, of property 
which did not belong to him ; after his death he was 
condemned to various impossible tasks, and sometimes 
now may be heard in very stormy weather, expostu- 
lating loudly at his ill-usage. 

Tubbans, clods of earth. Tubans, (Cornish) great clods 
of earth. 

Tuck't, chucked. 

Tummals, a quantity. Tomals, (Cornish) quantity, great 

heaps of anything. 
Turmits, turnips. 
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Tutch pipe. The labourers are in the habit of stopping 
from work for about half an hour in the afternoon by 
way of relief, which they call touch-pipe ; hence ap- 
plied to any cessation of labour. 

Vallee, value ; a few hours vallee ; in a few hours' time. 

Veebs, young pigs. 

Veistes, fists. 

Waist, ways. 

Wabny, I wabn'y, I dare say. 

Wassail. The wassail-bowl is still in use in many parts 
of Cornwall, at Christmas time. It's history would 
require too much space. 

Welle'eb, just now. 

West'en, will not. 

Whap, a knock. Whaf, (Cornish) a blow. 

Wheel bog, the name of a mine. Mines are constantly 

called Wheel, Wheal, or Huel. In Cornish Huel is 

a mine. 

Wished, dull, melancholy, foolish. 
Yefpeb, heifer. 
Yewling, howling. 
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VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS 

. PUBLISHED OB SOLD BY 

JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 

4, OLD COMPTON STREET, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 



Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and Anglo-Norman Literature. 

ELIQULE ANTIQILE. Scraps from An- 

cient Manuscripts, illustrating chiefly Early English Literature, and 
the English Language, edited by WRIGHT and HALLIWELL, S 
vols. 8vo, doth, 21. 2*. — Reduced to 1Z. 4#. ■* 
Containing communications by Ellis, Madden.'Hunter, Bruce, Turn- 
bull, Laing, Nichols, Ac. But very few copies remain. Odd num- 
bers may be had to complete sets at 2$. each. 
It contains a large number of pieces in Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, 
and Early English; it will be found of use to future Philologists, and to all who take 
an interest in the history of our language and literature. 

Early Mysteries ; and other Latin Poems of the XUth and 

Xlllth centuries. Edited from original MSS. in the British Museum, and the Libra- 
ries of Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, and Vienna. By THOS. WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 
8vo, bds, 4#. 6d. * 

" Besides the curious specimens of the dramatic style of Middle-Age Latinity, Mr. Wright 
has given two compositions in the Narrative Elegiac Verse (a favourite measure at 
that period), in the Comoedia Babionis and the Geta of Vi talis Blesensis, which form 
. a link of connexion between the Classical and Middle-age Literature; some remark- 

able Satirical Rhymes on the people of Norfolk, written by a Monk of Peterborough, 
and answered in the same style by John of St. Omer; and lastly, some sprightly 
and often graceful songs, from a MS in the Arundel Collection, which afford a very 
favorable idea of the Lyric Poetry of our clerical forefathers."— Gentleman'* Mag. 

Latin Poems, commonly attributed to Walter de Mapes, Arch- 
deacon of Oxford in the XIII th Century. Edited by T. WRIGHT. Pp. 420, small 
4to, cloth, 10*. 6d, (Camden Society.) 

The Appendix contains some very curious translations of the poems (many now first 
printed), In Anglo-Norman, French, Scotch, and English, from the 13th to the 16th 
century. 
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An Essay on the Origin, Progress, and Decline of 

Rhyming Latin Verse, with many specimens. By Sir ALEX. CROKE. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 7$. 6d. t reduced to 3s. 

Popular Treatises on Science, written during: the Middle 

Ace* in Anfflo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and English. 8vo. Edited by THOS. WRIGHT. 

0<*h, As. ott (Historical Society of Science.) 

Contents.— An Anglo-Saxon Treatise on Astronomy of the TENTH CENTURY", now 
first published from a MS. in the British Museum, with a translation ; Livre des Creatures, by 
Phillippe de Thaun, nowfirtt printed with a translation, (extremely valuable to the Philologist, 
as being the earliest specimens of Anglo-Norman remaining, and explanatory of all the symbolical 
signs in early sculpture and painting); the Bestiary of Phillippe de Thaun, with a translation ; 
Fragment on Popular Science from the Early English Metrical Lives of the Saints, (the 
earliest piece of the kind in the English language. 

Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue ; on the basis of 

Professor Rask's Grammar, to which are added extracts in verse and prose, with Note* 
for the use of learners. By E. J. VERNON, B.A., Oxon. 12mo, bs. 6d. & 

An Introduction to Anglo-Saxon Reading ; comprising 

iElfrlc's Homily on the Birthday of St. Gregory, with a copious Glosaary, &c. By L. 
LANGLEY, F.L.S. 12rao, cloth, Ss. 6d. # 

The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Holy Gospels. Edited 

by B.THORPE. Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 

Compendious Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary. 

By the Rev. JOSEPH BOSWORTH, D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., Ac. In the press. 
It will contain all the words of the large octavo edition, with numerous additions, and will 
be published at a price which will place it within the reach of all who take an interest 
in the language of their forefathers. 

Le Roman des Aventures de Fregus (an Anglo-Norman 

Romance). Par GUILLAUME LE CLERC, Trouvere du treixieme siecle; public 
pour la premiere fois par F. MICHEL. 4to, cloth, only 60 copies printed, 11. 15#. 

Anecdota Literaria : A Collection of Short Poems in English, 

Latin, and French, illustrative of the Literature and History of England in the XHIth 
Century; and more especially of the Condition and Manners of the different Classes of 
Society. By T.WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., Ac. 8vo, cloth. Only 250 printed. Is. 6d. * 



Early English Literature. 



SSAYS on Subjects connected with the LITERA- 
TURE, POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, and HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND in the MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., 
F.S.A., 2 stout vols, post 8vo, elegantly printed, cloth, IS*. * 
Contents: Essay I. Anglo-Saxon Poetry. II. Anglo-Norman Poetry. 

III. Chansons de Geste, or Historical Romances of the Middle Ages. 

IV. On Proverbs and Popular Sayings. V. On the Anglo-Latin Poets 
of the Twelfth Century. VI. Abelard and the Scholastic Philo- 
sophy. VII. On Dr. Grimm's German Mythology. VIII. On the National Fairy Mytho- 
logy of England. IX. On the Popular Superstitions of Modern Greece. X. On Friar Rush, 
and the Frolicsome Elves. XI. On Dunlop's History of Fiction. XII. On the History 
and Transmission of Popular Stories. XIII. On the Poetry of History. XIV. Adventures 
of Hereward the Saxon. XV. The Story of Eustace the Monk. XVI. The History of Fulke 
Fiuwarine. XVII. On the Popular Cycle of Robin- Hood Ballads. XVIII. On the Conquest 
of Ireland by the Anglo-Normans. XIX. On Old English Political Songs. XX. On the 
Scottish Poet Dunbar. 
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BY J. R. SMITH, 4, OLD COMPTON ST. SOHO. 3 

Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, Obsolete 

Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient Customs, from the XIYth Century. Forming a Key to 
the Writings of our Ancient Poets, Dramatists, and other Authors, whose works abound 
with allusions of which explanations are not to be found in the ordinary books of 
reference. By JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, F.RJS., F.S.A.,&c. 8vo, Vol. I, 
containing 480 pages, closely printed in double columns, cloth, 11. If. ^ 

" This promises to be a very useful work, and is evidently the result of extensive research, 
and of great labour judiciously applied. The want of a work of this description has 
long been felt, and several attempts have been made to supply the deficiency, but for 
some reason or other they have all hitherto failed. The Glossary of Archdeacon Nares 
is not only imperfect, but professedly restricted to a comparatively narrow scope, 
embracing terms used by the writers chiefly of the Elizabethan era ; it is now, besides, 
a rare and costly book. Boucher's Glossary miscarried because it was begun in an in- 
convenient form, and on too expensive a scale. The work now before us, of which 
the first two parts alone have been published, appears to be much more complete than 
Boucher's, and has the advantage of being printed in a convenient form for reference, 
while its price is very moderate. It forms a most comprehensive Glossary to all our 
Old English writers, from the beginning of the fourteenth century to the time of the 
Stuarts, including the earlier Chroniclers, the writings of Wycliffe, and a long range 
of Poets, from Piers, Ploughman, Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, Ac, to Spenser and his 
contempories, with Shakespeare and the Dramatists of that age. Most of the words of 
the Dictionary are illustrated by examples, selected not only from printed authorities, 
but from the numerous early Euglish manuscripts scattered through public and pri- 
vate libraries, and these are extremely numerous and valuable. In addition to the 
obsolete portion of our language, this work may be said to be a complete Dictionary 
of the local dialects of the present day, and is one which will be an acceptable addition 
to every library.*'— Morning Herald. 

" This promises to be a most useful work. Mr. Halliwell is, we must acknowledge, as well 
qualified, by industry, ability, and previous study, to be the editor as any man living. 
We could indeed easily name a dosen persons, each of whom would be better qualified 
for particular departments, but not one who, Including the whole range embraced by 
the title would have the ability and energy to go through all the drudging duties of 
the office more satisfactorily. It is a work, however, that, in the first instance, must 
be imperfect. We hold, therefore, that every English scholar should have an inter- 
leaved copy, that he may contribute a something towards improving a second edition. 
The first number appears to have been carefully compiled; but we are not inclined to 
seek very curiously for faults in a work of such obvious difficulty, when, even If it be 
imperfect, it cannot fail to be usetu\. n —4theii(rum. 

Political Songs of England, from the Reign of King John to 

that of Edward II. Edited and translated by T. WRIGHT. Small 4to, cloth, 8#. 6rf. 
PP- 426 ■ (Camden Soc.) 

Specimens of Lyric Poetry, 0 f the Reign of Edward I. 

Edited by T. WRIGHT. Post 8vo, 4». 6d. {Pert* Soc.) 

Life and Martyrdom of Thomas Becket, Archbishop of 

Canterbury, from the Series of Legends by Robert of Gloucester ; now first printed and 
edited by W. II. BLACK. Po»t8vo,6*. {Percy Soc.) 

St. Brandran ; a Medieval Leeend of the Sea, in £n°-|i s h Verse 

and Prose. Edited by T. WRIGHT. Post 8vo, »». ° {Percy Soc.) 

The Harrowing of Hell, a Miracle Play, written in the Reiirn 

of Edward II .now first published from the Original In the British Museum, with a 
Modern Reading, Introduction, and Notes. By JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWE Tr 
Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., Ac. 8vo, eewed, 2». ffllU ' 

Thij curious piece is supposed to be the earliest specimen of dramatic composition in the 
Enghsh language; vide Hallam's Literature of Europe, Vol. I. ; Strutt's Manner* Z 
Customs, Vol. II.; Warton's English Poetry { Sharon Turner's England- CnlM*,'. 
History of English Dramatic Poetry, Vol. II. p. 813. Ml theee writer. rtfertoZl 
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VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS ON SALE 



LudllS Coventrise. A Collection of Mysteries formerly repre- 
sented at Coventry, on the Feast of Cor put Chris ti. Edited, with Notes and Glossary, ■ 
by J. O. HALLIWELL. Thick vol. 8vo, cloth, 12#. [Shakespeare Soe.) 

The Chester Plays. A Collection of Mysteries founded upon 

Scriptural Subjects, and formerly represented by the Trades of Chester at Whitsuntide. 
Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. Vol. 1. 8vo, cloth, 9s. (Shakespeare Soc.) 

Owl and the Nightingale, a Poem of the 13th Century; 

attributed to NICHOLAS de GUILDFORD ; with some shorter Poems from the same 
MSS. Edited by T. WRIGHT. Post 8vo, 2#. 6d. (Percy Soc.) 

A Selection from the Minor Poems of Dan John 

LYDGATE. Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL. Post 8vo, pp. 984, 9*. {Percy Soc.) 

Alliterative Poem on the Deposition of King Rich. II, 

with a Glossary. — Hie. Maydittone de Concordia inter. Rich. II. et Civitatem, London. 
Edited by T. WRIGHT. Small 4to, doth, 9s. (Camden Soc.) 

The Early History of Freemasonry in England, illus- 
trated by an English Poem of the XI Vth Century, with Notes. By J. O. HALLIWELL. 
Post 8vo, Second Edition, with a facsimile of the original MS. in the British Museum, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. £ 
" The interest which the curious poem of which this publication is chiefly composed has 
excited, is proved by the fact of its having been translated into German, and of it 
having reached a second edition, which Is not common with such publications. Mr. 
Halliwell has carefully revised the new edition, and increased its utility by the 
addition of a complete and correct glossary ."—Literary Gazette. 

Torrent of Portugal ; an English Metrical Romance, now 

first published, from an unique MS. of the XVth century, preserved in theChetham 
Library at Manchester. Edited by J- O. HALLIWELL, 4c. Post 8vo, cloth, uniform 
with Rltson, Weber, and Ellis's publications, 5s. (Camden Soc.) j& 

" This is a valuable and interesting addition to our list of early English metrical romances, 
and an indispensable companion to the collections of Ritson, Weber, and Ellis/' 

Literary Gazette. 

'« A literary curiosity, and one both welcome and serviceable to the lover of black-letter 
lore. Though the obsoleteness of the style may occasion sad stumbling to a modern 
reader, yet the class to which it rightly belongs will value it accordingly ; both because 
it is curious in its details, and possesses philological importance. To the general 
reader it presents one feature of interest, vis. the reference to Wayland Smith, whom 
Sir W. Scott has invested with so much interest."— Metropolitan Magazine. 

Three Early English Metrical Romances, (the Anturs of 

Arthur at the Tarnewathelan ; Sir Armadace; and the Avowing of King Arthur, Six 
Gawan, Sir Kaye, and Sir Bawdewyn of Bretan,) with Glossary, &c By J. ROBSON. 
Small 4to, cloth, 6s. (Camden Soc.) 

The Thornton Romances. The Early English Metrical 

Romances of Perceval, Isumbras, Eglsmour, and DegTevant, selected from MSS. at 
Lincoln and Cambridge. By J. O. HALLIWELL. Small 4to, pp. 380, cloth, 10s. 

(Camden Soc.) 

Romance of the Emperor Octavian, now first published 

from MSS. at Lincoln and Cambridge, edited by J. O. HALLIWELL. Post 8vo, 
2»- «• (Percy soc.) 

Nugse Poeticae; Select Pieces of Old English Popular Poetry, 

illustrating the Manners and Arts of the XVth Century. Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL. 

Post 8vo. Only 100 copies printed, cloth, 6s. ^ 
Contents:— Colyn Blowbol's Testament ; the Debate of the Carpenter's Tools; the Merchant 
and his Son ; the Maid and the Magpie ; Elegy on Lobe, Henry VIHth's Fool ; Romance of 
Robert of Sicily, and five other curious pieces of the same kind. 
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The " Boke of Curtasye an English Poem illustrative of 

the Domestic Manner* of our forefathers. Edited, from a MS. of the fifteenth cen- 
tury In the British Museum, by J. O. HALLIWELL. Post 8vo, 2*. W. (Percy Soc.( 

The Nursery Rhymes of England, collected chiefly from 

Oral Tradition. Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL. The Fourth Edition, enlarged, 
with 38 Designs by W. B. SCOTT, Director of the School of Design, Newcaetle-on-Tyne. 
12mo, in very rich illuminated doth, gilt leave*, 4«. Sd. 

"Illustrations! And here they are; clever pictures, which the three-year olds under- 
stand before their A, B, C, and which the fifty-three year olds like almost as well as 
the threes." — Literary Gazette, 

"We are persuaded that the very rudest of these jingles, tales, and rhymes, possess a 
strong imagination-nourishing power; and that in infancy and early childhood a 
sprinkling of ancient nursery lore is worth whole cartloads of the wise saws and 
modern instances which are now as duly and carefully concocted by experienced 
Hterateurs, into instructive tales for the epeUing public, as are works of entertain- 
ment for the reading public. The work is worthy of the attention of the popular 
antiquary."— Tait't Mag. 

The public are cautioned against other works with imitative titles, which have been pub- 
lished since the second edition of the above, and which are mostly pirated from it. 
Mr. Halliwell's is the largest collection of these odd ditties ever formed, with explana- 
tory notes, dtc. Ac, 

An Essay on the Archaeology of our Popular Phrases 

and Nursery Rhymes. By H. B. KER. 2 vols. ISmo, new cloth, 4*. (pub. at 12*.) # 
A work which has met with great abuse among the reviewers, but those who are fond of 
philological pursuits will read it now it is to be had at so very moderate a price, and it 
really contains a good deal of gossiping matter. The author's attempt is to explain 
everything from the Dutch, which he believes was the same language as the Anglo-Saxon. 

Poems of John Audelay, a Specimen of the Shropshire Dia- 
lect in the XVth Century. Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL. Post 8vo, 3*. 6d. (Percy Soc.) 

A Paraphrase on the Seven Penitential Psalms, in Eng- 
lish Verse, by THOMAS BRAMPTON, 1414, together with the Psalter of St. Bernard. 
Edited by W. H. BLACK. Post 8vo, 4*. 6d. (Percy Soc.) 

Apology for Lollard Doctrines, attributed to Wicliffe. Now 

first printed, and edited by Dr. J. H. TODD. Small 4to, pp. 269, cloth, 7*. Gd. 
( Camden Soc.) 

Specimens of Old Christmas Carols. Chiefly taken from 

MSS. source*. Edited by T. WRIGHT. Post8vo,3t. (Percy Soc.) 

Cock Lorreirs Bote, a Satyrical Poem, from an unique codv 

printed by WYNKYN de WORDE. Edited by E. P. RIMBAULT. Post 8vo,V. 

The Payne and Sorowe of evyll Maryage. From a copy 

believed to be unique, printed by Wynkyn de Worde ; with an Introduction regarding 
other works of the same class, and from the same press. By J. P. COLLIER Post 
8vo ' 2 '- 6A (Percys.) 

Kara Mathematica; or a Collection of Treatises on the Mathe- 
matics and Subjects connected with them, from ancient inedited MSS Bv t n 
HALLIWELL. 8vo, Second Edition, cloth, 3*. 6d. 7 J * £ 

Content*: Johannis de Sacro-Bosco Tractalus de Arte Nuroerandl- M»thnH TT 
England in the Fifteenth Century for taking the Altitude of a St^ie Treats on the n« 
meratton of Algorism; Treatise on Glasses for Optical Purposes W fi!l i, 

Bridge, and the Duration of Moonlight, from a MS. of the Thirteenth Century , on the Men 

* af w UDCMJ AteMBdrt de VHU DH rarmen de A lgorismo ; Preface 
to a Calendar or Almanack for 1430; Johannis Norfolk in Artem oro<rreiioni. L"T 
Notes on Early Almanacs, by the Editor, dec. Arc 
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Kynff Johan, a Play, by JOHN BALE, {now first printed.) 

Edited by J. P. COLLIER. Small 4to, cloth, 9t. {Camden Soc.) 



Thirteen Psalms, and the First Chapter of Ecclesiastes, trans- 
lated Into English Vene by JOHN CROKE. temp. Henry "".wife DocwnenU rela- 
tive to the Croke Family. Edited by Dr. BLISS. Post 8vo, *. W. (Percy Soc.) 

The Harmony of Birds, a Poem, from the only known copy 

printed in the middle of the sixteenth Century, with Introduction, by J. P. COLLIER. 
Post8vo,8«. (Percy Hoc.) 

H awes' (Stephen)' Pastime of Pleasure, an Allegorical 

Poem , reprinted from the edition of 1555, post 8vo. 6>. 6d. < Percy Soc.) 

One of the most remarkable productions between the age of Lydgate and that of Wyatt 
and Surrey, and one of the links in the History of English Poetry. The old editions 
are of excessive rarity. 

Five Poetical Tracts of the Sixteenth Century, from 

unique copies, viz. " The DoctrynaU of Good Servauntes.* " The Boke of Mayd 
Eralyo." «« The New Notbroune Mayd." «' A Complaint of a Dolorous Lover upon 
Sugred Wordes and Fayned Countenance." And " Loves Leprosie." Edited by E. F. 
RIMBAULT. Post 8vo, 3#. W. l Pere * 

Kind-Hart's Dream. Containing: Five Apparitions, with their 

Invectives against abuses raigning. By HENRY CHETTLE. Containing Notices of 
Shakspeare, Nash, etc. A curious picture of the Manners and Customs of the times. 
With a Life of the Author. Edited by E. F. RIMBAULT. Post 8vo, 4*. (Percy Soc.) 

The Pleasant and Sweet History of Patient Grissell. 

In prote and verte. With an Introduction concerning the origin of the story, and its 
application in various countries. Edited by J. P. COLLIER. Post8vo.3#. (Percy Soc.) 

Patient Grisel. A Comedy by DEKKER, CHETTLE, and 

HAUGHTON, with Introduction by J. P.COLLIER. 8vo, cloth, 5*. (Shake* pear e Soc.) 

Historicall Expostulation against the beastlye Abusers 

both of Chyrurgerie and Physyke in oure Time. By JOHN HALLE, (with portrait.) 
1565. Edited by T. J. PETTIGREW. Post 8vo, %t. 6d. {Percy Soc.) 

Northbrooke's Treatise against Dice, Dancing, Plays, 

Interludes, and other IDLE PASTIMES, 1577. Edited by J. P. COLLIER. 8vo, 
cloth , 4*. 6d . (Shaketpeare Soc.) 

The School of Abuse, containing a pleasant Invective against 

Poets, Pipers, Players, Ac. by STEPHEN GOSSON, 1579 — H EY WOOD'S (THOMAS) 
Apology for Actors, 1612, reprinted in 1 voL 8vo» doth, 5*. (Shaketpeare Soc.) 

MarOCCUS Extaticus ; or Bankes's Bay Horse in a Trance. 

anatomizing some abuses and bad tricks of this age (1595). Edited by E. F. RIMBAULT. 
Post 8vo, U. 6d. {Percy Soc.) 

A Debate between Pride and Lowliness; by FRANCIS 

THYNNE. Edited by J. P. COLLIER. 8vo, cloth, At. 64. (Shaketpeare Soc.) 

Sir Thomas More, a Play (about 1590) now first printed. 

Edited by the Rev. A. DYCE. 8vo, cloth, it. 6d. (Shaketpeare Soc.) 

The Harmony of the Church, Spiritual Songs and 

HOLY HYMNS, by MICHAEL DRAYTON, reprinted from the Edition of 1591, (and 
not in his collected works.) Edited by the Rev. A. DYCE. Post8vo,3». (Percy Soc.) 
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Pierce Penniless's Supplication to the Devil. By 

THOMAS NASH, 1592. With Introduction and Notei by J. P. 

Pleasant History of the Two Angry Women of 

Abingdon, with the Humorous Mirth of Dick Coome, .and Nicho „ £™«^**£y 
by HENRY PORTER, 1699. Edited by the Rev. A. DYCE. Post 8vo. 4*. (Percy Soc.) 

The Old Play of Timon of Athens, which preceded that of 

Shake.pe.re, not Jirst printed from a MS. Edited by the Rev. A. D YCILJIto, etort. 

The Old Taming of A Shrew, 1594, upon which Shake- 
speare founded hit Comedy ; to which it added the WOMAN LAPPED IN MORREL 
SKIN. Edited by T. AMYOT. 8vo, cloth, it. 6d. (Shakespeare Soc.) 

The First Sketches of the Second and Third Parts of 

King Henry the Sixth. With Introduction and Notes by J. O. HALLIWELL. 8vo, 
, * , (Shakespeare Soc.) 

Cloth, St. X r a a w 

The possessor of this volume will have the two Plays upon which Shakespeare founded hi* 
Second and Third Parts of Henry VI. both printed from unique copies in the Bodleian 
-one a small octavo, which cost at Chalmers's sale, £130; the other a very thin small 
quarto, which cost £64 several years ago, and would now probably realize more than 
twice that sum. 

Shakespeare's Play of King Henry IV, printed from a 

Contemporary Manuscript, Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL. 8vo, cloth, **• 6d. 

(Shakespeare Soc.) 

True Tragedy of Richard III ; to which is appended the 

Latin Play of Richardus Tertius, by Dr. THOMAS LEGGE, both anterior to Shake- 
speare's Drama, with Notes by BARRON FIELD. 8vo, doth, 4e. (Shakespeare Soc.) 

The Ghost of Richard HI, a Poem, 1614, founded upon 

Shakespeare's Historical Play, reprinted from the only known copy. Edited by J. P. 
COLLIER. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Shakespeare Soc.) 

Heywood s (Thomas) First and Second Parts of King 

Edward IV., with Notes by BARRON FIELD. 8vo, cloth, is. Gd. (Shakespeare Soc.) 

Lyrical Poems, selected from Musical Publications, between 

1589 and 1600. Edited by J. P. COLLIER. Post 8vo, 3*. 6d. (Percy Soc.) 

Honour Triumphant ; and A Line of Life. Two Tracts 

by JOHN FORDE, the Dramatist, recently discovered. Edited by J. P.COLLIER. 
8vo, cloth, 3t. (Shakespeare Soc.) 

Six Ballads with Burdens, from a MS. at Cambridge, about 

the End of Elisabeth's Reign. Edited by J. GOODWIN. Post 8vo, Is. 6d. (Percy Soc.) 

Poetical Miscellanies, from a MS. of the time of James I. 

Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL. PostSvo, 2s. (Percy Soc.) 

A Marriage Triumph. Solemnized in an Epithalamium in 

Memorie of the Happie Nuptials betwixt the Count Palatine and the Lady Elisabeth. 
Written by THOMAS HEYWOOD, in verse, 1613. With an Introduction, giving an 
account of other Poems by different Authors on the same event, by J. P. COLLIER. 
Post 8vo, 2*. 6d. (Percy Soc.) 

The Affectionate Shepherd. By RICHARD BARNEFIELD, 

A.D.1594. Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL. PostSvo, 3s. (Percy Soc.) 
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Poems, by Sir HENRY WOTTON. Edited by the Rev. A. DYCE. 

Port 8vo, it. 6d. (P*™* 

Old Ballads of the utmost rarity, now 6rst collected and edited 

by J. P. COLLIER. Post 8 vo, 5,. (Percy Soc) 

Early Naval Ballads of England, collected and edited by 

J. O. HALLIWELL. Post 8»o, 4*. {Percy Soc.) 

Scottish Traditional Verses of Ancient Ballads. Edited 

by J. H. DIXON. Post 8vo, 4*. 6d. {Percy Soc.) 

Ancient Traditional Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry 

of England, collected end edited by J. H. DIXON. Poet 8vo, 6*. (Percy Soc.) 

The Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinarie ; of the Walkes 

in Powles, 1604, lUurtratire of the Manners and Customs of the Time. Edited by 
J. O. HALLIWELL. Post8ro, Ss. (Percy Soc.) 

Friar Bakon's Prophesie ; a Satire on the Degeneracy of the 

Times, A.D. 1604. Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL. Poet 8vo, Is. 6d. {Percy Soc.) 

Strange Histories, or Songes and Sonets of Kings, 

, Princes, Dukes, Lordes, Ladyes, Knights, and Gentlemen ; very pleasant either to be 
Read or Songe," &c By THOMAS DBLONEY, 1607. Edited by J. P. COLLIER. 
Post 8vo» 4*. {Percy Soc.) 

A Knight's Conjuring, done in Earnest, discovered 

in Jest; written in answer to Nash's ' Pierce Penniless,' and containing numerous allu- 
sions to Manners and Customs in London, by THOMAS DEKKER, 1607. Edited, with 
a Life of the Author, by E. F. RIMBAULT. Post 8vo, 3*. 6d. (Percy Soc.) 

The Four Knaves. A Series of Satirical Tracts. By 

SAMUEL ROWLANDS, 1611-13. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. F. 
RIMBAULT. Woodcuts, post 8vo, 4*. 6d. {Percy Soc,) 

A Search for Money ; or the Lamentable Complaint for the 

Losse of the Wandring Knight Mounsieur l'Argent ; or Come along with me, I know 
thou Lovest Money, Ac. By WILLIAM ROWLEY, 1609. Reprinted from the only 
known copy by J. P. COLLIER. Port 8?o, 2#. 6d. (Percy Soc.) 

The Crowne-Garland of Goulden Roses, a Collection 

of Songs and Ballade, chiefly historical, by RICHARD JOHNSON, Author of "The 
Seven Champions of Christendom." Reprinted from the edition of 1612. Edited by 
W. CHAPPELL. Part 1. 3#. ; Part II. from the edition of 1659, 3* 6d. post 8vo. 

(Percy Soc) 

Honestie of this Age/, proving by Good Circumstance that 

the World was never Honest till now. By BARNABY RICH, 1614. Edited by P. 
CUNNINGHAM. Post 8to, 3*. (Percy Soc.) 

Follie's Anatomie ; or Satyres and Satyricall Epigrams, by 

HENRY HUTTON, of Durham, 1619; containing curious Allusions to Paris Garden, 
the Theatres, &c. Edited by E. F. RIMBAULT. Post 8to, 3t. (Percy Soc.) 

The King and the Poore Northerne Man. Shewing how a 

poore Northumberland Man, 6tc. went to the King himself to make known his Griev- 
ance*. Full of simple Mirth and merry pleinejest*. By MARTIN PARKER. 1640. 
Edited by J. P. COLLIER. PostSvo, 2*. (Percy Soc ) 
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A Rot among the Bishops ; or a Terrible Tempest in the Sea 

of Canterbury, set forth in lively emblems to please the judicious Reader, In Verse. By 
THOMAS STIRRY, 1641. 18mo, (a tatire on Abp. Laud,) /bur very curious woodcut 
emblems, cloth, 3s » 

A facsimile of the very rare original edition, which sold at Bindley's sale for 13/. 

Songs of the London Prentices and Trades, during the 

Reigns of Henry VII, Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and James I. Edited by C. MACKAY. 
Post8vo,5*. 

Lord Mayor's Pageants ; being Collections towards a History 

of these Annual Celebrations, with Specimens of the descriptive Pamphlets published by 
the City Poets. Edited by W. F. FAIRHOLT, in two parts.. Part I, woodcuts, 5s. 
Part II, plates, is. (Percy Soc.) 

Civic Garland ; A Collection of Songs from London Pageants. 

Edited by F. W. FAIRHOLT. Post 8vo, 4*. (Percy Soc.) 

Political Ballads Published in England during the 

Commonwealth, chiefly from the King's Pamphlets in the British Museum. With an 
Introduction and Notes, by T. WRIGHT. Post 8vo, 6*. (Percy Soc.) 

Old Ballads ; illustrating the sreat Frost of 1683-4, and the 

Fair on the River Thames. Edited by E. F. RIMBAULT. Post 8vo, 3*. {Percy Soc.) 



Popular Stories and Superstitions. 

AINT PATRICK'S PURGATORY; an 

Essay on the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise, current 
during the Middle Ages. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., 
dec. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. * 
" It must be observed, that this is not a mere account of St. 
Patrick's Purgatory, but a complete history of the legends and 
superstitions relating to the subject, from the earliest times, 
rescued from old MSS. as well as from old printed books. 
Moreover, it embraces a singular chapter of literary history, omitted by Warton and 
all former writers with whom we are acquainted ; and we think we may add, that it 
forms the best introduction to Dante that has yet been published."— Literary Gazette. 
" This appears to be a curious and even amusing book on the singular subject of Purgatory, 
in which the idle and fearful dreams of superstition are shown to be first narrated as 
tales, and then applied as means of deducing the moral character of the age in which 
they prevailed."— Spectator. 

The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham. Edited 

by JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq. F.S.A. Post 8vo. 1*. * 
These tales are supposed to have been composed in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
by Dr. Andrew Borde, the well-known progenitor of Merry Andrews. " In the time of 
Henry the Eighth, and after," says Ant. a- Wood, it was accounted a book full of wit 
and mirth by scholars and gentlemen." 

A Selection of Latin Stories, from MSS. of the XHIth and 

XlVth Centuries. Edited by T. WRIGHT. Post 8vo, pp. 280, 6». (Percy Soc.) 

The Seven Sages, in English Verse, from a MS. at Cambridge. 

Edited by T. WRIGHT. Post 8vo, 4*. (Percy Soc.) 

One of the most remarkable collections of Stories current during the Middle Ages. 
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Jack of Dover, his Quest of Inquirie, or his Privy 

Search for the veriest Foole in England, a collection of Merry Tale*, 1604. Edited 
by T. WRIGHT. Post 8to, 2«. 6tf. (Percy Soc.) 

This tract is exceedingly curious, as forming one of the links between the wit of the middle 
ages and that of modern times. There is scarcely one of the •« merry tales" contained 
in it which has not its counterpart among the numerous Latin stories of the monks, 
which were popular in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 1 

Pleasant Conceites of Old Hobson, the Merry Londoner, 

full of humourous Discourses and witty Merriments, whereat the quickest wittes may 
laugh, and the wiser sort take pleasure. 1607. Edited by J. O. HALL1WELL. Post 
8vo, 2*. (Percy Soc ) 

Robin Goodfellow ; his Mad Pranks and Merry Jests, 

full of honest mirth. 1628. Edited by J. P. COLLIER. Post 8vo, 2s. (Percy Soc.) 

History of Reynard the Fox, from Caxton's edition in 1481, 

with Notes and Literary History of the Romance. Edited by W. J. THOMS. Post 
8vo » (Percy Soc.) 

Fools and Jesters, with a Reprint of ROBERT ARMIN'S 

Nest of Ninnies, 1608. Edited by J. P. COLLIER. 8vo, cloth, At. 6d. (Shakeepeare Soc.) 

Tarlton's Jests, and News out of Purgatory; with Notes, 

and some account of the Life of Tarlton. By J. O. HALLIWELL. 8vo, doth, 4s. 6d. 

(Shakeepeare Soc.) 

Illustrations of the Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare. 

By J. O. HALLIWELL. Thick 8vo. cloth, 7*. 6d. [Shakespeare Soc.) 

The Noble and Renowned History of Guy, Earl of 

Warwick, containing a full and true account of his many famous and valiant actions. 
I2mo. new edition, with woodcut t, cloth, 2*. 6d. ^ 

Anecdotes and Traditions, illustrative of Early English His- 

dob* j^ L,terature ' derived from MS. sources. Edited by W. J. THOMS? Small 4to, 
' ' (Camden Soe.) 

D.rf.fiTr 817 Narrative of the Proceedings against 

Thi. irninm. .# j . ' 1 • amall 4to, cloth, Ae. 6d. (Camden Soc.) 

S^T^)^^^ thctu ' bu, -t "ate of' Ireland in the Refcnof 
•* naan interesting chapter in the history of English Superstition. 

Di Gl°o g R ™ r?^ min ^ Wit ches and Witchcrafts. By 

OEOROE GIFFORD, Vlcr of Mldon, 1«8. Eiitti by T. WRIGHT. Port 8vo. 

rhH ^sj^r^\i m ^ <«*-**••« «^ 

-..i.- . «nguage ot the Reign of Elizabeth, and for the good sense with which the 
^t^ - - -e curious fusions 

.^^E 1 ?! 8 * h Bur y St - Edmunds, before Sir 

8vo. ll ' ' aD Append,X b * CHARLES CLARK. Esq. of Totham, Essex. 
" The most perfect narrative of anything of this nature hitherto exUnt."-Pr<./a«. * 

W ?nd Discovei 7 of the Witchcrafts of Margaret 

or" casing S eTv^act "TlTT* *"* *™ " « 

BuZd 1 lttl Z*U ^ thC d « trucU <> u of ^rd Rosse, son of the Earl of 

One of the most extraordinary case, of Witchcraft on record. * 
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Account of the Trial, Confession, and Condemnation 

of Six Witches at Maidstone, 1652; also the Trial and Execution of Three others at 
Faversham, 1645. 8vo, 1*. ■* 

These transactions are unnoticed by all the Kentish historians. 

A Faithful Record of the Miraculous Case of Mary 

Jobson, by W. REID CLANNY, M.D. of Sunderland. 8vo, Is. 6d. # 

The second edition of a most extraordinary narrative, which caused great sensation in 
the North of England. 



Medieval History. 




MANUAL of the History of the Middle 

Ages, from the Invasion of the Barbarians to the Fall of Constanti- 
nople; with Genealogical Tables of the Imperial Houses of Ger- 
many, of the Three French Dynasties, and of the Norman-Angevin 
Kings of England, translated from the French Work of DES 
MICIIELS, by T. G. JONES. Ifcno, cloth, 2s. 6d. (published at 
6s. 6d.) * 

" The general scarcity of elementary works on History, and more 
especially of such as refer to the Middle Ages, might, in itself, be a sufficient apology 
for the appearance of the following translation ; but when it is further considered 
that the original text has passed through several editions, and that its reputation is 
established in a country confessedly eminent In historical literature, it is believed 
that the work, in its present form, cannot but prove a desideratum to the English 
student." 

Chronica Jocelina de Brakelonda, de Rebus Gestis 

Samsonis Abbatis Monaster 11 Sancti Edmundi : nunc primum ty pis mandata cur ante 
J. GAGE-ROKEWODE. Small 4 to, cloth, 19s. 6d. (Camden Soc.) 

'* There is one publication which the Society may well be gratified at having been the 
means of adding to the materials of the History of England, the Chronicle of Josceline 
de Brakelond, a work edited with singular care and judgment, and unique in its cha- 
racter, as affording an illustration of monastic life more vivid and complete than can 
be found in any work with which the Council are acquainted." 

Report of the C. S. 1841. 

Ecclesiastical Documents, viz. 1. A Brief History of the 

Blshoprick of Somerset to the year 1174. 2. Curious Collection of Charters from the 
Library of Dr. Cox Macro. Now first published. By the Rev. JOSEPH HUNTER. 
Small 4 to, cloth, 3s. I Camden Soc.) 

Chronicle of William of Rishanger of the Barons' 

Wars— The Miracles of Simon de Mont fort. Edited from MSS. by J. O. HALL I WELL. 
Small 4to, cloth, Us. {Camden Soc.) 

The Baron's War, including the Battles of Lewes and Evesham. 

By W. H. BLAAW, F.S.A. Thick small 4to, many plates, cloth, (an interesting 
volume,) 15*. * 

A French Chronicle of London, from the 44th of Henry 

III to the 17th of Edw. Ill, with copious English notes. By J. O. AUNGIER. Small 
4to, cloth, 6*. {Camden Soc.) 

Abbreviata Chronica, a b anno 1377, usque ad annum Uo9. 

Edited by the Rev. J. SMITH. 4to, fac-similt, 3*. (Comb. Antiq. &c.)* 
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Historie of the Arrival of Edward IV in England, 

, »nd the finall recoverye of his Kingdomei from Henry VI. 1471. Edited by J. 
BRUCE. Small 4to, cloth, 9*. (Camden Soe.) 

Chronicle of the First Thirteen Years of the Reign of 

Edward IV. By JOHN WARKWORTH. Now first printed, and edited by J. O. 
HALLIWELL. Small 4to, doth, a?. (Camden Soc.) 

Polydore Virgil's History of the Reigns of Henry VI, 

Edward IV, and Richard III, now first printed in English from a MS. in the British 
Museum. By Sir H. ELLIS. Small 4to, cloth, 6e. 6d. {Camden Soe.) 



Philology. 

ICTIONARY of Archaic and Provincial 

Words, Obsolete Phrases, dtc. from the reign of Edward I ; forming 
a complete Key for the reader of the works of our Ancient Poets, 
Dramatists, and other Authors, whoae works abound with allusions 
of which explanations are not to be found in ordinary dictionaries 
h \$&f J$ and books of reference * B 7 J * °- HALLIWELL, F.R.S. Ac. 8vo. 

Vo1, containin g 480 P»ge». closely printed in double columns, cloth, 
HKfefc^=^™l 1/. 1.*. (To be completed in 2 vole.) ... 
« It forms a most comprehensive glossary to all our old English writers, from the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century to the time of the Stuarts, including the earlier 
chroniclers, the writings of Wycliflfe, and a long range of poets, from Piers Ploughman, 
Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, dec. to Spenser and his contemporaries, with Shakespeare and 
the dramatists of that age. Most of the words of the Dictionary are illustrated by ex- 
amples, selected not only from printed authorities, but from the numerous early English 
MSS. scattered through public and private libraries, and these are extremely numerous 
and valuable. In addition to the obsolete portion of our language this work may be 
said to be a complete dictionary of the local dialects of the present day, and is one which 
will be an acceptable addition to every library."— Morning- Herald. 

On the Origin and Formation of the Romance Lan- 
guages; containing an examination of M. Raynouard's Theory on the Relation of the 
Italian, Spanish, Provencal, and French, to the Latin. By GEO. CORNEWALL 
LEWIS. 8vo, cloth, 12s. reduced to 7». «. 

Reliques of Irish Jacobite Poetry, with Interlinear Trans- 
lations, and Biographical Sketches of the Aut'aors, and Notes by 3. DALY, also 
English Metrical Versions by E. WALSH. 8vo. Parts I and 2 (all yet published,) 2s. # 

Popular Errors in English Grammar, particularly in Pro- 
nunciation, familiarly pointed out. By GEORGE JACKSON. 12mo, Third Edition, 
with a coloured frontispiece of the " Sedes Busbeiana." 6d. ft. 

Promptorium Parvulorum sive Clericorum, Lexicon 

Anglo-Latinum princeps, autore Fratre Galfrido Grammatico Dicto e Predicationibus 
Lenne Episcopi, Northfolciensi, a.o. 1440, olim e prelis Pynsonianis editum, nune ab 
integro, commentariolis subject is, ad fid cm codicum recensuit ALBERTUS WAY. 
Tomus prior, small 4 to, cloth, I0s.6d. (Camden Soc.) 

Histoire Litteraire, Philologique et Bibliographique 

des Patois. Par. PIERQUIN de GEMBLOUX. 8vo, Paris, 1841. 8?W. 
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Bibliographical List of all the Works which have been pub- 
lished towards illustrating the Provincial Dialects of England. By JOHN RUSSELL 
SMITH. Post 8vo, la. * 
Very serviceable to such as prosecute the study of our provincial dialects, or are col- 
lecting works on that curious subject. We very cordially recommend it to notice."— 



Grose's (Francis, F.S.A.) Glossary of Provincial and 

Local Words used in England, with which is now first incorporated the Supplkmknt 
by SAMUEL PEGGE, F.S.A. Post 8vo, elegantly printed, cloth, 4s. 67i. * 
The utility of a Provincial Glossary to all persons desirous of understanding our ancient 
poets is so universally acknowledged, that to enter into a proof of it would be entirely a 
work of supererogation. Grose and Pegge are constantly referred to in Todd's 
" Johnson's Dictionary." 

Specimens of Cornish Provincial Dialect, collected and 

arranged by Uncle Jan Treenoodle, with some Introductory Remarks and a Glossary 
by an Antiquarian Friend, also a Selection of Songs and other Pieces connected with 
Cornwall. Post 8vo, with curious portrait of Dolly Pentreath, cloth, 4r. * 
" Vether it's worth while goto' through so much, to learn so little, as the Charity -boy 

said ven he got to the end of the alphabet, is a matter o* taste. I rayther think It 

isn't," quoth Old Welter, 

Exmoor Scolding and Courtship in the Propriety and 

Decency of Exmoor (Devonshire) Language, with Notes and a Glossary. Post 8vo, 12th 
edition, Is. 6d. # 
« A very rich bit of West of Englandism."— JfefrojioH/on. 

PoemS Of Rural Life, in the Dorset DialeCt, with a Dis- 
sertation and Glossary. By WILLIAM BARNES. Royal 12mo, cloth, 10*. * 

A fine poetic feeling is displayed through the various pieces in this volume ; according to 
some critics nothing has appeared equal to it since the time of Burns; the * Gent.'s 
Magazine ' for Dec. 1844, gave a review of the volume some pages in length. 

A Glossary of Provincial Words and Phrases in use in 

Wiltshire, showing their Derivation in numerous instances from the Language of the 
Anglo-Saxons. By JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, Esq., F.S.A. 12mo, cloth, 3s. * 

A Collection of Fugitive Pieces in the Dialect of 

Zummerzet Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL. Post 8vo, only SO printed, 2s. * 

Dick and Sal, or Jack and Joan s Fair, a Doggerel Poem, 

in the Kentish Dialect. 3d edition, 12mo, 6d. # 

Tom Cladpole's Journey to Lunnun, told by himself, and 

written in pure Sussex Doggerel, by his Uncle Tim. 18mo, 5th thousand, 6d. * 

Jan Cladpoles Trip to 'Merricur in Search for Dollar 

Trees, and how he got rich enough to beg his way home ! written in Sussex Doggerel. 
12mo, 6i. * 

John Noakes and Mary Styles, a Poem, exhibiting some of 

the most striking lingual localisms peculiar to Esses, with a Glossary. By CHARLES 
CLARK, Esq. of Great Totham Hall, Essex. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. $ 
** The poem possesses considerable (humour." Tait's Mag. — "A very pleasant trifle." 
Lit. Gat. — " A very clever production." Esses Lit. Journal."*' Full of rich humour." 
Easts Mercury:*—** Very droll." Metropolitan. — " Exhibits the dialect of Essex per- 
fectly." Eclectic Review.—** Full of quaint wit and humour." Gent's Mag. May 1841 . 
— ** A very clever and amusing piece of local description." Archaeologist. 
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VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS ON SALE 



The Vocabulary of East Anglia, an attempt to record the 

vulgar tongue of the twin titter Counties, Norfolk and Suffolk,** it existed in the last 
twenty years of the Eighteenth Century, and still existt ; with proof of its antiquity 
from Etymology and Authority. By the Rev. R. FORBY. 2 volt, pott 8vo, cloth, 12*. 
(original price 1/. I**) * 

Westmorland and Cumberland Dialects. Dialogues, 

Poemt. Songs, and Balladt, by various Writers, in the Westmorland and Cumberland 
Dialectt, now flrtt collected, to which is added, a Copious Glossary of Wordt peculiar to 
thote Counties. Post 8vo, pp. 408, cloth, 9s. 

Thit collection comprises, in the Westmorland Dialect, Mrs. ANN WHEELER'S Four 
Familiar Dialogues, with Poems, &c; and in the Cumberland Dialect, I. Poemt and 
Pastorals by the Rev. JOSIAH RELPH ; II. Pastoralt, Ac, by EWAN CLARK; III. 
Letter from Dublin by a young Borrowdale Shepherd, by ISAAC RITSON ; IV. 
Poemt by JOHN STAGG ; V. Poemt by MARK LONSDALE; VI. Balladt and 
Songt by ROBERT ANDERSON, the Cumbrian Bard (including tome now firet 
printed); VII. Songt by Miss BLAMIRE and Miss GILPIN; VIII. Songt by JOHN 
RA YSON ; IX. An Extensive Glossary of Westmorland and Cumberland Wordt. 
" Among the specimens of Cumberland Verse will be found some true poetry, if not the 
best ever written in the language of rural life thit tide the Scotch Borden. The 
writert seem to have caught in their happiest hours inspiration from the rapt soul of 
Burnt. Anderson't touching song of wedded love, < The Dayt that are geane,' it a 
worthy answer for a husband to Burn's ' John Anderson my Jo.' " —Genfs. Magazine. 
"No other two counties in England have so many pieces, both in prose and verse, illus- 
trative of the manners and customs of the inhabitants, and written in their own native 
dialect. The philologist will find numerous examplet of words and phrases which are 
obsolete in the general language of England, or which have been peculiar to West- 
morland and Cumberland from time immemorial. Nor are the pieces uninterettiug 
in other retpects. Some of the patois vertet are rich in the true tpirit and vigour of 
poetry Metropolitan . 
«« A charming volume : it contains some beautiful poetical effusions, as well as characterittlc 
sketches in prose." — Archaeologist. 

The Yorkshire Dialect, exemplified in various Dialogues, 

Tales, and Songs, applicable to the County, with a Glossary. Post 8vo, It. 9fe 
"A shilling book worth itt money; mott of the pieces of composition are not only 
harmlcts, but good and pretty. The eclogue on the death of « Awd Daisy,' an out- 
worn horse, is an outpouring of some of the best feelings of the ruttic mind ; and the 
addresses to riches and poverty have much of the freedom and spirit of Burnt." 

Ge»f« Magazine, May 1841. 

The Baimsla Foak S Annual, an onny body els as beside 

for't yeart 1842 and 1843. Be TOM TREDDLEHOYLE. To which it added the 
Bamtiey and Village Record, or the Book of Facts and Fancies. By NED NUT. 12mo, 
pp. 100, U. 

Thit almanac it written in the Barnsley Dialect, and therefore flu ittelf with peculiar em- 
phasis to the understanding of all in that particular locality. Its influence, however, 
extends beyond thit ; for even those unacquainted with the Barnsley peculiaritiet of 
tpeech, will find much amusement in perusing the witticitms of the author, through 
his curiout mode of exprcstion. 




Heraldry and Genealogy. 
HE CURIOSITIES of HERALDRY, 

with IllustraUons from old English Writers. By MARK ANTONY 
LOWER, Author of «« Essays on English Surnames;" with Illu- 
minated Title-page, and numerous Engravwg* from designs by the 
Author. Boo, cloth, qvlks, appropriately ornamented, or. 14*. * 
"The present volume is truly a worthy sequel (to the 'Sdr- 
namrs ') in the same curious and antiquarian line, blending 
with remarkable facts and intelligence, such a fund of amusing 
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anecdote and illustration, that the reader it almost surprised to find that he has learnt 
so much, whilst he appeared to be pursuing mere entertainment. The text is so 
pleasing that we scarcely dream of its sterling value ; and it seems as if, in unison 
with the woodcuts, which so cleverly explain its points and adorn its various topics, 
the whole design were intended for a relaxation from study, rather than an ample 
exposition of an extraordinary and universal custom, which produced the most im- 
portant effect upon the minds and habits of mankind." — Literary Gazette. 

English Surnames. A Series of Essays on Family Nomen- 
clature, Historical, Etymological, and Humorous i with Chapters on Canting Arms, 
Rebuses, the Roll of Battel Abbey, a List of Latinised surnames, dec. By MARK 
ANTONY LOWER. The second edition, enlarged, post 8vo, pp. 292, with 20 woodcut*, 
cloth, ft*. 3£ 
To those who are curious about their patronymic, it will be found a very instructive and 
arousing volume— mingling wit and pleasantry, with antiquarian research and his- 
torical interest. 

«« An instructive and amusing volume, which ought to be popular. Perhaps no subject Is 
more curious than the history of proper names. How few persons are there who 
have not on one occasion or other been struck with the singular names which have fallen 
under their own observation, and who have not sought for information as to their 
origin? Yet we know of no work of any value, much more a popular work, which 
treats on the subject. Mr. Lower has written a very good and well-arranged book, 
which we can with confidence recommend to our readers." — Archaeologist. 

Application of Heraldry to the illustration of various 

University and Collegiate Antiquities. By H. A. WOODHAM, Esq. 4to, part I. 
coloured plate, and 30 cute of arm*, 6s. Part II, coloured plate, and 2 woodcuts, 3s. fid. 

(Camb. Antiq. Soc.) * 

A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Extinct 

and Dormant Baronetcies of England, Ireland, and Scotland. By J. BURKE, Esq. and 
J. B. BURKE, Esq. Medium 8vo, Second Edition. 638 closely printed pages, in double 
columns, with about 1000 arms engraved on wood, fine portrait of Jambs I, and illuminated 
title-page, extra cloth, 10*., published at 1/. 8*. * 

This work, which has engaged the attention of the Authors for several years, comprises 
nearly a thousand families, many of them amongst the most ancient and eminent in 
the kingdom, each carried down to its representative or representatives still existing, 
with elaborate and minute details of the alliances, achievements, and fortunes, gene- 
ration after generation, from the earliest to the latest period. The work is printed 
to correspond precisely with the last edition of Mr. Burke's Dictionary of the Existing 
Peerage and Baronetage j the armorial bearings are engraved in the best style, and are 
incorporated with the text as In that work. 

A General Armory of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 

comprising a Registry of all Armorial Bearings, from the earliest to the present 
time. By J. BURKE, Esq. and J. B. BURKE, Esq. Royal 8vo, Third, 
Edition, with Supplement. 1200 pages, in double columns, illuminated title-page, cloth 
1/. 1« published at 21. 2s. 
The most useful book on Heraldry extant ; it embodies all the arms of Guillim, Edmonson, 
Robson, Berry, and others, prefaced by a history of the art. 

Pedigrees of the Nobility and Gentry of Hertfordshire. 

By WILLIAM BERRY, late and for fifteeen years Registering Clerk in the 
College of Arms, Author of the " Encyclopedia Heraldlca," ate. dec. Folio (only 125 
printed), bds. 31. 10*. reduced to 1/. 6*. * 
" These Collections of Pedigrees will be found of great utility, though not of sufficient 
proof in themselves to establish the claims of kindred set forth in them : but affording 
a ready clue to such necessary proof whenever it should be required, by pointing out 
the places of nativity, baptism, marriages, and burials, and such other legal documents, 
as localities will otherwise afford, and the modern entries in the Herald's College, are 
of no better authority, requiring the very same kind of proof for legal purposes. This 
observation will perhaps silence the ill-natured remarks which have emanated from 
that quarter : and it is self-evident that the printing of 250 copies is a much safer 
record than one manuscript entry there* which might easily be destroyed."— Preface. 
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VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS ON SALE 



Topography, Archaeology, and Architecture. 

ISTORY of Banbury in Oxfordshire, in- 
cluding Copious Historical and Antiquarian Notices of the Neigh- 
bourhood. By ALFRED BEESLEY. Thick 8vo, 684 closely printed 
page*, with 06 woodcut*, engraved In tht -first style of art, by O. Jewitt, 
of Oxford, (pub. at l/« 5s.) now reduced to lie. £ 

«« The neighbourhood of Banbury is equally rich In British, Roman, 
Saxon, Norman, and English Antiquities, of all which Mr. 
Becslcy has given regularly cleared accounts. Banbury holds an 
important place in the history of the Parliamentary War of the Seventeenth Century, 
and was the" scene of the great Battle of Edghill, and of the important right of 
Cropredy Bridge. Relating to the events of that period, the author has collected a 
great body of local information of the most interesting kind. By no means the least 
valuable part of Mr. Beesley's work, is his account of the numerous interesting early 
churches, which characterize the Banbury district."— The Archaeologist. 
J. R. SMITH having bought the whole stock of the above very interesting volume, invites 
the Subscribers to complete their copies in parts without delay, the price of which will 
be (for a short time; 1*. 6d., Instead of 2*. 6d. 

A Hand-Book to Lewes in Sussex, Historical and De- 
scriptive, with Notices of the Recent Discoveries at the Priory. By MARK ANTONY 
LOWER. 12mo, many engravings, cloth, 2s. 

The History of, the Town of Gravesend in Kent, 

and of the Port of London. By R. P. CRUDEN, late Mayor of Gravesend. Royal 
8vo, 37 fine plates and woodcuts, a very handsome volume, cloth, 1843, reduced from 11. 8*. 
to 10*. 

History and Antiquities of Dartford, in Kent, with In- 
cidental Notices of Places in its Neighbourhood. By J. DUNKIN, Author of th e 
" History of the Hundreds of Bullington and Ploughley In Oxfordshire; « History of 
Bicester «« History of Bromley," Ac. 8vo, 17 plates, cloth. Only 250 printed. 21*. * 

The Visitor's Guide to Knole House, near Seven Oaks in 

Kent, with Catalogue of the Pictures contained in the Mansion, a Genealogical History 
of the Sackville Family, ate. &c. By J. H. BRADY, F.R.A.S. 12mo, 27 woodcuts by 
Bonner, Sly, 3ft: cloth, 4s. 6d. Large Paper, 10*. * 
A very interesting guide to one of the most remarkable old Family Mansions, or we might 
even say, palaces, of England. The biographical notices of the portraits are very 
curious, and the description of old trees, and other particulars in the park and gar- 
dens will amuse the gardener ; while the architect will be instructed by the engravings 
of different parts of the house, and of the ancient furniture, more particularly of the 
fire-places, fire-dogs, chairs, tripods, masks, sconces, Ac." — J. C. Louno*, 
Gardener's Magazine, Jan. 1840. 

Illustrations of Knole House, from Drawings by Knight, 

engraved on wood by Bonner, Sly, &c. 8vo, 16 plates with descriptions, fi*. * 

Greenwich ; its History, Antiquities, and Public Buildings. 

By H. S. RICHARDSON. 12mo, J!n« woodcuts by Baxter. U. 6d. # 

The Folkestone Fiery Serpent, together with the Humours 

of the Dovor Mayor ; being an Ancient Ballad full of Mystery and pleasant Conceit* 
now first collected and printed from the various MS. copies in possession of the inhabit- 
ants of the South-east Coast of Kent, with Notes. )2mo, Is. 

A Brief Account of the Parish of Stowting, in Kent, 

and of the Antiquities' lately discovered there. By the Rev. F. WRENCH, Rector. 
8vo, three folding plates, etched by the author. 2s. 6d. & 

4 
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Bibliotheca Cantiana, a Bibliographical Account of what has 

been published on the History* Topography, Antiquities, Custom*, and Family 
Genealogy of the County of KaNT.with Biographical Notes. By JOHN RUSSELL 
SMITH. In a handsome 8vo volume, pp. 370, with two plates of faciimltei of Auto- 
graph* of 33 eminent Kentish Writers. II*. reduced to I*.— targe paper, 10*. 6d. 

Contents — I. Historians of the County. II. Principal Maps of the County. III. Heraldic 
Visitations, with reference to the MSS. in the British Museum and other places. IV. Tracts 
printed during the Civil War and Commonwealth, 1640-1600. V. A Chronological List of all 
the Local, Personal, and Private Acts of Parliament (upwards of 600), which have been 
passed on the County, from Edward I. to Queen Victoria. VI. Works relative to the County 
in general. VII. Particular Parishes, Seats, Customs, and Family Genealogy, in alphabetical 
order. The work also comprises a notice of every Paper which has been written on the 
County, and published in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, Gentleman's 
Magazine, Archeeologla, Vetusta Monumenta, Topographer, Antiquarian Repertory, and nume- 
rous other valuable publications, with a copious Index of every person and place mentioned 
throughout the volume. 

History and Antiquities of the Hundred of Compton, 

Berks, with Dissertations on the Roman Station of Calleva Attrebatura, and the Battle 
ofAshdown. By W. HEWITT, Jun, 8vo, 18 plates, cloth. Only 250 printed. 15*. * 

The Local Historians Table-Book of Remarkable Oc- 

currences, Historical Facts, Traditions, Legendary and Descriptive Ballads, ojc. 4c, 
connected with the Counties of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northumberland, and 
Durham. By M. A. RICHARDSON. Royal 8vo, profusely illustrated with woodcuts, 
now Complete in 8 vols, royal Svo, cloth, 9*. each, or the Divisions sold separately as follows: 
HISTORICAL DIVISION, 5 vols. LEOENDARV DIVISION, 3 vols. * 

The legendary portion will be found very interesting volumes by those who take no interest 
in the Historical portion. 

" This chronology of local occurrences, from the earliest times when a date is ascertainable 
possesses an especial interest for the residents of the Northern Counties ; but, inas- 
much as it records Historical events as well as trivial Incidents, and includes Biogra- 
phical notices of men whose fame extended beyond their birth-places, it is not without 
a value to the general reader. The work is divided into two portions, the larger con- 
sisting of the chronicle, and the lesser of the traditions and ballads of the country. 
Some of these are very characteristic and curious; they invest with poetic associations 
almost every minor plot of ground; and the earlier legends of moss-troopers and 
border-strifes afford an insight into the customs and state of society in remote periods. 
The handsome pages are illustrated with woodcuts of old buildings and other an- 
tiquities."— Spectator. 

Newcastle Tracts; Reprints of Rare and C urious Tracts, 

chiefly illustrative of the History of the Northern Counties; beautifully printed in 
crown 8vo, on a fine thick paper, with facsimile Titles, and other features characteristi 
of the originals. Only 100 copies printed. Nos. I. to XXX, 2/. 17s. 64. 

Purchasers are expected to take the succeeding Tracts as published. * 

Travels of Nicander Nucius of Corcyra in England, 

during the Reign of Henry VIII. Edited by Dr. CRAMER. Small 4 to, cloth, 4s 

{Camden Soc.) 

A Journey to Beresford Hall, in Derbyshire, the Seat of 

CHARLES COTTON, Esq. the celebrated Author and Angler. By W. ALEXANDER, 
F.S.A., F.L.S., late Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum. Crown 4 to, printed 
„ on tinted paper, with a spirited frontispiece, representing Walton and his adopted Son 
Cotton in the Fishing-house, and vignette title-page, cloth, 5s. * 

Dedicated to the Anglers of Great Britain and the various Walton and Cotton Clubs, 
only 100 printed. 

History of Portsmouth, Portsea, Landport, Southsea, 

and Gosport. By HENRY SLIGHT, Esq. 8vo, Third Edition, W*. 4*. * 
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VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS ON SALE 



Historical and Chorographical Description of the 

County of Etsex. By JOHN NORDEN, 1694- Now first printed, and edited by Sir 
H. ELLIS. Very curioue map, small 4to, cloth, As. 6d. (Camden Soc.) 

Kemp's Nine Daies Wonder, performed in a Daunce from 

London to Norwich, with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. A. DYCE. Small 4to, 
cloth, 4*. 6cf. (Camden Soc.) 

" A great curiosity, and, as a rude picture of national manners, extremely well worth re- 
printing.*'— GijfftoT* Note* to Ben Jonton. 



Historic Sites and other Remarkable and Interesting: Places in 

the County of Suffolk. By JOHN WODDERSPOON, with Prefatory Verses by BER- 
NARD BARTON, Esq., and a Poetical Epilogue by a "Suffolk Villaokr." Im- 
proved edition, fine woodcuts, post 8vo, pp. 232, closely printed, and containing at much 
matter a* many 12*. volume; cloth, 6*. 6d. £ 

Principal Contents .-—Framlingham Castle; Staningfleld ; Rookwood; Mrs. Inchbald ; 
A Id ham Common; the Martyr's Stone; Westhorpe Hall, the residence of Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk ; Ipswich ; Wolsey's Gate and Mr. Sparrow's House ; Rendlesham ; Redgrave; 
Bury St, Edmunds, the Abbey ; David Hartley ; Bp. Gardiner ; George Bloomfleld ; 
Wetheringset ; Haughley Castle ; Grimstone Hall ; Cavendish, the Voyager ; Framlingham 
Church, the burial place of Surrey, the Poet; Bungay Castle; Dunwich; Aldborough ; 
Wingfield, and the Old Halls of Suffolk. 

A New Guide to Ipswich, containing Notices of its Ancient 

and Modern History, Buildings, and Social and Commercial Condition. By JOHN 
WODDERSPOON. Foolscap 8vo, fine woodcut*, cloth, 2s. 6d. # 

«• It is handsomely got up, and reflects great credit on Ipswich typography." 1 — Spectator. 

Specimens of College Plate in the University of Cambridge. 

By the Rev. J. J. SMITH. 4to, 13 fine plate*, lb*. (Comb. Antiq. Soc.) •& 

HistoriaCollegii JesuCantabrigiensis a J SHERMANNO, 

olim pres. ejusdem Collegii. Edita J. O. HALLIWELL. 8vo, cloth, 2s. # 

The Archaeologist and Journal of Antiquarian Science. 

Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL. 8vo, No*. I. to X. complbtk, with Index, pp. 490, 
with 19 engraving*, cloth, reduced/torn 10*. Qd. to 5s. 6d. •£ 

Containing original articles on Architecture, Historical Literature, Round Towers of 
Ireland, Philology, Bibliography, Topography, Proceedings of the various Antiquarian 
Societies, Retrospective Reviews, and Reviews of Recent Antiquarian Works, dtc. 

Roman and Roman-British Remains at and near Shefford, 

Co. Beds, described by Sir H. DRYDEN. Bt.; with a Catalogue of Coins from the 
, same place, by C. W. KING. 4to, 3 plate*, coloured, 6*. 6d. {Camb. Antiq. Soc.) * 

Notitia Britanniae, or an Inquiry concerning the Localities, 

Habits, Condition, and Progressive Civilization of the Aborigines of Britain; to which 
is appended a brief Retrospect of the Result of their Intercourse with the Romans. By 
W. D. SAULL, F.S.A., F.G.S., Sec. 8vo, engravings, 3».6d •£ 

Caledonia Romana ; a Descriptive Account of the Roman 

Antiquities of Scotland ; preceded by an introductory view of the aspect of the Country, 
and state of its Inhabitants in the First Century of the Christian Era, and by a Summary 
of the Historical Transactions connected with the Roman Occupation of North Britain. 
By ROBERT STUART. 4to, many fine plates, cloth, 18*. 
" Au able and highly readable (and cheap) volume on the transactions of the Romans in 

Scotland, and the remains they have left behind them in that part of the island 

The little that is known of the acts of the Romans in Scotland, and of the state of the 

people in that age, is stated by Mr. Stuart in a graceful and flowing narrative 

The view which he give* of the country, at the time when it was yet a sylvan wilder- 
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new, occupied by tribe* not much different from those of Missouri and Araucania, is 
like a chapter in some beautiful romance. The roads and camps are all traced care- 
fully, even unto Ptoroton and Bona, (Burghead and Loch Ness,) and an ample chapter 
at the end is devoted to the Wall of Antoninus The scholar has here a satis- 

factory account of the Roman Antiquities of Scotland, illustrated by numerous 
draughts (in Lithography) ; while the general reader is presented with a work which 
he may peruse for the sake of its information, without ever feeling it in the least 
d ull Chamber*'* Journal. 

British Archaeological Association. A Report of the 

Proceedings and Excursions of the Members of the British Archaeological Association, at 
the Canterbury Session, Sept. 1844. By A. J. DUNKIN. Thick 8vo, with many 
engraving*, cloth, IU U. 

" The volume contains most of the papers entire that were read at the Meeting, and revised 
by the Authors. It will become a scarce book as only 120 were printed; and it forms 
the first yearly volume of the Archaeological Association, or the Archtsological 
Institute. 

A Verbatim Report of the Proceedings at a Special General 

Meeting of the British Archaeological Association, held at the Theatre of the Western 
Literary Institution, 5th March, 1845, T. J. Pettigrew in the Chair. With an Intro- 
duction, by THOMAS WRIGHT. 8vo, tewed, I*. 6a\ #. 

History of the Origin and Establishment of Gothic 

Architecture, and an Inquiry into the mode of Painting upon and Staining Glass, as 
practised in the Ecclesiastical Structures of the Middle Ages. By JOHN SIDNEY 
HAWKINS, F.A.S. Royal 8wo, eleven plate*, bd*. 3*. 6d. pub. at 12». * 

Account of the Sextry Barn at Ely, lately Demolished. 

With Architectural Illustrations by PROFESSOR WILLIS. 4to, 4 plate*, 3s. * 

(Comb. Antiq. Soc.) 

Architectural Nomenclature of the Middle Ages. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIS. 4to, 3 plate*, 1*. (Camb. Antiq. Soc.) * 

Report of the First, Second, and Third General 

Meetings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 8vo, 1#. each. {Camb. Antiq. Soc.) * 



Numismatics. 

OINS of the Romans relating to Britain, 

Described and Illustrated. By J. Y. AKERMAN, F.S.A., Secretary 
to the Numismatic Society, 4cc. Second edition, greatly enlarged, 
8vo. with plate* and woodcut*, cloth, 10#. 6d. ■* 

The ' Prix de Nuroismatique' has just been awarded by the French 

Institute to the author for this work. 
»« Mr. Akerman's volume contains a notice of every known variety, 
with copious illustrations, and is published at a very moderate 
price : it should be consulted, not merely for these particular coins, but also for facts 
most valuable to all who are interested in the Romano-British history."— Archaolo- 
ffical Journal. 

Ancient Coins of Cities and Princes, Geographically 

arranged and described, HISPANIA, GALLIA, BRITANNIA. By J. Y. AKERMAN, 
F.S.A. 8vo, with engraving* of many hundred coin* from actual exa mple; cloth, 18*. # 
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VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS ON SALE 



Ariana Antiqua ; A Descriptive Account of the Antiquities and 

Coins of Afghanistan, with a Memoir on the buildings called Topes. By C. 
MASSON. Edited by H. H. WILSON, Sanscrit Professor at Oxford. 4to, many 
plate* of antiquities and many hundred coin*, doth, V. 2*. 
A very handsome and cheap volume. Printed at the expense of the East India Company. 

Essay on the Numismatic History of the Ancient 

Kingdom of the East Angles. By D. H. HAIGH. Royal 8vo, ft plate*, containing 
numerous figure* of coins, tewed, 6s. * 

Lectures on the Coinage of the Greeks and Romans, 

delivered in the University of Oxford. By EDWARD CARDWELL, D.D., Principal 
of St. Alban's Hall, and Professor of Ancient History. 8vo, doth, reduced from 
8*. 6d. to 4*. * 

A very interesting historical volume, and written in a pleasing and popular manner. 

A Hand-Book of English Coins from the Conquest to 

Victoria. By L. JEW1TT. 12mo, 11 plates, cloth, U. # 

Numismatic Chronicle and Proceedings of the Numis- 
matic Society, 4 vols, and 3 Not. to Oct. 1843 ; a subscriber'* copy, many plates, cloth, 
21. 12*. 6d. (pub. at 31. 17».) 



Literary History, Criticism, and Bibliography. 

~^ECTURES on Dramatic Art and Lite- 

rature. By AUGUSTUS WILLIAM SCHLEGEL. Translated 
from the German by JOHN BLACK, Esq., Editor of the 'Morning 
Chronicle.' 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. Skcond Edition, cloth, 12*. 

" The present work contains a critical and historical account of 
the ancient and modern drama — the Greek, Latin, Italian, German, 
Spanish, and English. The view which the author has taken of the 
standard productions, whether tragic or comic, is ingenious and just, 
and his reasonings on the principles of taste are as satisfactory as they are profound. 
The acute and sensible remarks— the high tone of morality— are very admirable and 
exemplary ; and we refer those who desire to elevate their understandings to a guide 
so learned and philosophical as the author of these volumes."— Edinb. Rev. 
In a few pages we reap the fruit of the labour of a whole life. Every opinion formed by 
the author, every epithet given to the writers of whom he speaks is beautiful and 
just, concise and auimated." — Mad. de Staer* Germany. 
«« A work of extraordinary merit." — Quarterly Review, Vol. XII. pp. 113-46 

Who was Jack Wilson the Singer of Shakespeare's 

Stage ? An attempt to prove the identity of this person with John Wilson, Dr. of 
Music in the University of Oxford, ▲• D. 1644. By E. F. RIMBAULT, L.L.D., 
F.S.A. 8vo, sewed, Is. * 

On the Character of Falstaff, as originally exhibited by 

Shakespeare in the two parts of King Henry IV. By J. O. HALLIWELL. 12mo, 
doth, [only 100 printed,) 2s. 

An Introduction to Shakespeare's Midsummer Nights' 

Dream. By J. O. HALLIWELL. 8vo, cloth (only 250 printed), 3s. 

First Sketch of Shakespeare's Merrie Wives of 

Windsor, with a collection of the Tales on which the Plot is supposed to have been 
founded. Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. (Shakespeare Soc.) 
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An Account of the only known Manuscript of Shake- 

speare's Plays, comprising tome important variations and correction* in the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, obtained from a Playhouse copy of that Play recently discovered. By J . 
O. HALL1WELL. 8vo, tewed, It. % 

Shakesperiana, a Catalogue of the Early Editions of Shake- 

speare'sPlays, and of the Commentaries and other Publications illustrative of his Works. 
By J. O. HALLIWELL. 8vo, cleth, 3s. £. 

" Indispensable to everybody who wishes to carry on any inquiries connected with Shake- 
speare, or who may have a fancy for Shakespearian Bibliography."— Spectator. 

*' it ought to be placed by the side of every edition. It Is the most concise, yet the most 
copious illustration of the subject which has been given to the public"— Lit. Gat. 



Oberon's Vision in the Midsummer Nights' Dream, 

Illustrated by a comparison with LVLIE'S Endymlon. By the Rev. J. HALPIN, 8vo, 
cloth, it. 6d. bds. (Shakespeare Soc.) 

The Shakespeare Society's Papers, being a Miscellany 

of Contributions Illustrative of the objects of the Society .£Vol. I. 6*. VoL II, 6t. 8vo, 



Report Extraordinary of a late Meeting of the Society 

# of Antiquaries, in a Letter to •« PUNCH," occasioned by a remarkable Omission in that 
Gentleman's Account of the Metropolis. Post 8vo, 6d. * 

English Monastic Libraries. 1. Catalogue of the Library 

of the Priory of Bret ton, Yorkshire. II. Notice of the Libraries belonging to other Re- 
ligious Houses. By the Rev. JOSEPH HUNTER, F.S.A. 4to, very few printed, St. 

# * 

Catalogue of the Original Library of St. Catherine's 

Hall, Cambridge, 1475. Edited by Prof. CORRIE. 4to, I*. 6d. (Camb. Antiq. Soc.) * 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Scarce 

Books in the Library of St. John's College, Cambridge. Part I, At. 6d.— Part II, 4a. 6d; 
4t0 . (Camb. Antiq. Soc.) * 



Manuscript Rarities of the University of Cambridge. 

By J. O. HALLIWELL. 8vo , boardt, 6t. * 
A companion to HarUhorne's " Book Rarities" of the same University. 

Catalogue of the Contents of the Codex Holbrookianus. 

By J. O. HALLIWELL. 8vo, is. * 

- 

Catalogue of the Miscellaneous Manuscripts preserved 

in the Library of the Royal Society. By J. O. HALLIWELL. 8vo, 2t. * 

A Few Hints to Novices in Manuscript Literature 

By J. O. HALLIWELL. 8vo, Is. * 

An Account of the European Manuscripts intheChetham 

Library, Manchester. By J. O. HALLIWELL. 12mo, It. # 

Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica ; or, an Account of all the 

Rooks which have been printed in the Gaelic Language, with Bibliographical and 
Biographical Notices. By JOHN REID. 8vo, bdt. 5t. (pub. at 10*. 6d.) 
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22 VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS ON SALE 



Biography, Diaries, Correspondence, and 

State Papers. 

ENGLAND'S WORTHIES, under whom all the Civil 
and Bloody Warns, since Anno 1643 to Anno 1647, are related. By JOHN 
VICARS, Author of "England's Parliamentary Chronicle," &c. &c. Royal 12mo, 
reprinted in the old rtyle, {similar to Lady Willoughby's Diary,) with copies of the 18 
rare portraits after Hollar, tjc. half morocco, 5s. * 

Copies of the original edition have been sold from 16/. to 20/. 
The portraits comprise, Robert, Earl of Essex ; Robert, Earl of Warwick ; Lord Montagu, 
Earl of Denbigh, Earl of Stamford, David Lesley, Gen. Fairfax, Sir Thomas Fairfax, O. 
Cromwell. Skippon, Col. Massey, Sir W. Brereton, Sir W. Waller, Col. Langhorne, Gen. 
Poyntt, Sir Thos. Middleton, Gen. Brown, and Gen. Mitton. 

Autobiography of Joseph Lister, of Bradford, in Yorkshire, 

to which is added a contemporary account of the Defence of Bradford, and Capture of 
Leeds by the Parliamentarians in 1642. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. 8vo, only 
260 copies printed, cloth, As. * 
"This volume is curious In several respects: 1st, as showing us the spirit, tenets, and 
manners of the nonconformists ; 2dly, as minutely describing some remarkable affairs 
belonging to the civil wars; and 3dly, as throwing a light upon the general habits of a 
particular class of the inhabitants of England two hundred years ago."— Literary Cat. 
" Several remarkable matters may be collected from its perusal, and such compositions are 

always valuable as pictures of character and manners."— Genes Mag. 
" The volume is a curious and interesting fragment of the history of those eventful times. 
It gives a welcome glimpse of the early nonconformists." — Bradford Observer. 

Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, written when she was Eighty, 

to the handsome Actor, William Augustus Conway, aged Twenty-aeven, 8vo, sewed, 
2*. * 

«« written at three, four, and five o'clock (in the morning) by an Octogenary pen, a 

heart (as Mrs. Lee says) twenty-six years old, and as 11. L. P. feels it to be, all your 
own."— Letter V. 3d Feb. 1820. 

' ' This is one of the most extraordinary collections of love epistles we have ever chanced 
to meet with, and the well known literary reputation of the lady -the Mrs. Thrale, 
of Dr. Johnson and Miss Burney celebrity — considerably enhances their interest. The 
letters themselves it Is not easy to characterise; nor shall we venture to decide whether 
they more bespeak the drivelling of dotage or the folly of love ; in either case they 
present human nature to us under a new aspect, and furnish one of those riddles which 
nothing yet dreamt of in our philosophy can satisfactorily solve." — Polytechnic Rev. 

Collection of Letters on Scientific Subjects, illustrative 

of the Progress of Science in England temp. Elisabeth to Charles II. Edited by J. O. 
H ALLIWELL. 8vo, cloth, 3s, [Historical Society of Science.) 

Comprising letters of Digges, Dee, Tycho Brahe, Lower, Harriott, Lydyat, Sir W. Petty, 
Sir C. Cavendish, Brancker, Pell, Ac; also the autobiography of Sir Samuel Morland, from 
a MS. in Lambeth Palace, Nat. Tarpoley's Corrector Analyticus, dtc. ate. 

Letters of James, Earl of Perth, to his Sister, the 

Countess of Errol. and other members of his Family, 1688— 1696. Edited by W.JERD AN. 
Small 4to, cloth, 6*. 6d. {Camden Soc.) 

Plumpton Correspondence ; a Series of Letters written in 

the reigns of Edward IV to Henry VIII, by the Plumpton familyof Yorkshire. Edited 
by T. STAPLETON. Small 4to, pp. 460, cloth, 18*. {Camden Soc.) 

Memoir of John Aubrey the Antiquary, embracing his 

Autobiographical Sketches, Review of his personal and literary merits, and Anecdotes 
of his Contemporaries. By JOHN BRITTON. 4to, engravings, very few printed, 
cloth, lbs. {Wiltshire Topog.Soc.) 
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Diary of Dr. Thomas Cartwright, Bishop of Chester, 

Aug. 1686 to Oct. 1687, now first printed. Edited by the Rev. JOSEPH HUNTER. 
Small 4to, cloth, 4*. 6d. ' (Camden Soc.) 

Cartwright was one of J a me* the Second's creatures for the purpose of furthering Popery 
in England, and also principal commissioner for depriving Dr. Hough of the Presidency 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Private Diary of Dr. John Dee, and the Catalogue of his 

Library of MSS.now first printed. Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL. Small 4 to, cloth', 
6*. (Camden Soc.) 

It gives the reader a most curious insight into the "sayings and doings" of this celebrated 
man during his residence at Mortlake in Surrey. 

Autobiography of Sir John Bramston, k.b. of Screens, 

in the County of Essex, 1611 to 1700. Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. Small 
4to, 400 pp. cloth, 10*. 6d. (Camden Soc.) 

A very interesting piece af autobiography. 

Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, Founder of Dulwich College, 

including new particulars of Shakespeare, Ben J on son, Massinger, Mars ton, &c. by 
J. P. COLLIER. 8vo, cloth, 7*. 6d. (Shakespeare Soc.) 

Alleyn Papers ; a Collection of Original Documents illustrative 

of the Life and Times of Edward Alleyn, and of the Early English Stage and Drama. 
Edited by J. P. COLLIER. [A Companion to the previous Article.] 8vo, cloth, 
4* 6U (Shakespeare Soc.) 

The Diary and Account Book of Philip Henslowe the 

Player, from 1591 to 1609, now first printed from the MS. in Dulwich College. Edited 
by J. P. COLLIER. 7*.6d, (Shakespeare Site.) 

Notes on Ben Jonson's Conversations with William 

Drummond of Hawthoraden. Edited by D. LA1NG, 8vo, cloth, St. (Shakespeare Sue.) 

Original Letters of Eminent Literary Men of the 

XVIth, XVIIth.andXVIIIth Centuries, from the originals in the British Museum and 
the Bodelian Library, with Notes by Sir HENRY ELLIS. Small 4to, cloth, pp.468, 
facsimiles, lOs.M. (Camden Soc.) 

Account of the Life, Writings, and Inventions of Sir 

Samuel Morland, Master of Mechanics to Charles II. By J. O. HALLIWELL. 
8vo, Is. £. 

Account of the Rites and Ceremonies which took place 

at the Consecration of Aup. Parkier. Edited by J. GOODWIN, Mo,fac-*imiie, 3». 6d. 

(Cantb. Antiq. Soc.) * 

A refutation of the foolish and absurd story, commonly known a» the Nag's Head Conse- 
cration. 

Egerton Papers. A Collection of Public and Private Docu- 
ments, chiefly illustrative of the Times of Elizabeth and James I. from the original 
MSS. the property of Lord Francis Egerton. Edited by J. P. COLLIER, Small 4to, 
pp. 518, cloth, 7s. 6d. (Camden Soc.) 

" Mr. Collier has fallen into a rich field, and full of pasture, among the Egerton papers 
They seem to be stored with abundant materials, and the single volume before us to 
a valuable sample of their national interest, and which throw a light upon public 
events hitherto imperfectly appreciated."— Lit. Gaz. 

Rutland Papers. Documents relating to the Coronation of 

Henry VII. the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and the interviews of Henry VIII. with the 
Emperor. From the Duke of Rutland's MS collections. Edited by W. JERDAN. 
Small 4 to, cloth, 5s. (Camden Soc.) 
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Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at Court, 

temp. Queen Elisabeth and James I, with Introduction and Note* by P. CUNNINGHAM. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. (Shakespeare Soc) 

Correspondence of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 

during hit Government of the Low Countries in 1585 and 1586. Edited by J. BRUCE. 
Thiol smatt 4to, 500 pp. cloth, 12*. (Camden Soc,) 

A Collection of Original Letters relating to the Dis- 
solution of the Monasteries, and some other points connected with the Reformation. 
Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. Small 4to, cloth, 10*. $d- (Camden Soc.) 

Verney Papers. Notes of Proceedings in the Long Parliament, 

temp. Charles I» taken by Sir RALPH VFRNEY, KnU Edited by J. BRUCE. Small 
4 to, doth, 7*. W. (Camden Soc.) 

. A Plain and Familiar Explication of Christ's Presence 

t • in the Sacrament out of the Doctrine of the Church of England, for ' the satisfying of a 
Scrupulous Friend,' Anno 1631. By that incomparable Prelate* JOSF.PH HALL. D.D., 
formerly Lsjrd Bishop of Norwich. Post 8vo, beautifully printed with various coloured 
inks, a curious specimen of typography, doth', 2s. 6d. ' * 

Miscellaneous. 

SCIENCE 6f Archery, showing its Affinity to Heraldry, 
with Anecdotes. By A. P. HARRISON. 8vo, sewed, 1*. • 

Elements of Naval Architecture, being a Translation 

of the Third Part of CLAIRBOIS' " Traite Eleraentaire de la Construction des Vais- 
. Beaux." By J. N. STRANGE, Commander, R.N., 8vo, with 5 large folding plates, 
eloth,*5u # 

Adrian's Voyage round the Euxine Sea^ translated and 

accompanied with a Geographical Dissertation. By THOMAS FALCONER, Editor of 
Strabo, Hanno, &c. 4to, with maps, and a plate of the Coins of the Cities on the Coast 
of the Euxine, bds. 3*. 6d. (pub. at 1/. 15*.) 
* The Appendix contains*— I. On the trade to the East Indies by means of the Euxine Sea, 

II. On the distance which the ships of antiquity usually sailed in twenty-four hours. III. 

On the measure of the Olympic Stadium. 

Historical and Descriptive Account of Genoa; with Re- 
marks on the Climate, and its Influence upon Invalids. By HENRY JONES BUN- 
NETT, M.D. limo, cloth, 4s. * 

Colleccion de Orbas y Documentos relativos a la His- 

toria Antiqua y Moderna de las Provincial del Rio de la Plata, itlustrados con notas y 
disertaciones. Por PEDRO DE ANGELIS. 6 vols, folio, sewed. 61. 6s. 

Buenos Aires, 1836-37. 

The most valuable and important collection of documents that has yet appeared relative 
to this part of the New World; they were printed at the expense of the Argentine 
Republic, and not for sale. Through the kindness of the editor, J. R. Smith has 
been allowed to4mporta few copies for the purpose of being placed in some of the 
public libraries in England and on the Continent, or in those who take an 
in the early history and geography of the middle part of South America. 



J. R. S. begi to call the attention of Book-buyers to his «• OLD BOOK CATALOGUE," which 
is published every few weeks, offering a constant variety of Valuable and Cheap Books. 

J. R. S. will be happy to publish on Commission, any Historical, Antiquarian, or Topographical 
work, and wW give it all po*Hble publicity through the medium of his Catalogues, %c. 
without cost to the Proprietor. 
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